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MONG THE FEATURES of the tenant problem to which 
A too little attention have been given is that of the houses in 
which the tenants are expected to live. Many farmers do 
not seem to realize that the man who is content to live in a 
ramshackle, dilapidated, unsanitary 
cabin is not likely to be a man who 
will take pride in doing his work 
well; or that the man who is com- 
pelled to live in such a house mutt, 
in the very nature of thing», partake 
of his surroundings, and either grow 
discontented and sullen, or slipshod 
and lazy. Many of the tenant houses 
in the South are a disgrace both tothe 
men who own them and to the folks 
who live in them. 

Hand-in-hand with longer leases 
and closer co-operation between land 
owners and tenants must go the build- 
ing of better houses for the tenants 
to live ia. There is a certain class of 
people who are willing to live in any 
sort of an old house, amid ugliness 
and squalor and dirt and disease; but 
these people are not going to make 
intelligent laborers or to care very 
much whether the farm on which 
they work is richer or poorer at the 
year,s end than at the beginning. 
Their one idea will be to get as much 
as possible with the minimum of la- 
bor and to get to s>me other place as 
soon as possible. 

Possibly the man who depends on 
tenants to get his work done cculd »¢ more common in the South, 
not afford to build good houses just as an inducement for be ter 
tenants; but it is certain that when the land owner finds a man 


























Better Tenants as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year.” 


The buildings in the foreground are part of an up-to-date poultry plant; 
but in the background may be seena tenant house Ofjthe type that should 


who does good work and who has energy, ambition and character 
he makes a great mistake if he is not willing to go to some trouble 
and expense to provide him an attractive and comfortable place 
in which to live—to give him room enough inside the house to 
live in “in decency and order,” to w 
Iq ‘ome grass and plant some trees out- 
side, and to see that there is a con- 
venient supply of pure water and no 
unsanitary surroundings. The man 
who will do this will be amply repaid 
in the better class of tenants he will 
secure, and the greater interest and 
pride they will teke in their work 
Men are rot going to leave such 
homes as this to go to the ordinary 
neglected and disreputable-looking 
tenant-house, unless there is some 
good reason for it. This is especially 
true of the white tenant farmers of 
the South—most of them need only a 
little encouragement and incentive to 
become earnest and e fficient workers; 
—and we believe it is true of the bet- 
ter class of negroes as well. 

So whenever any man who has 
tenants finds one who shows a dis- 
potition to meke things neat and 
bright about his home, our advice 
would be to co-operate with him in 
this good work just as far as may be 
practicable. For, let us repeat, the 
home surroundings have a decided 
influence upon any man’s work, and 
it is expecting a great deal to expect 
a man who lives in cramped, unat- 
tractive, unwholesome quarters to develop much sturdiness of 
character or much efficiency as a worker. 
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Planting Fruit Trees. 


trees of all sorts in the South, with the 

single exception of figs. Most inexperi- 
enced planters want to get trees three or four 
years old with the idea that they will give fruit 
sooner, while the reverse is true. I have long 
since quit planting any fruit trees older than one 
year—peach trees, of course, have always been 
planted as yearlings—but apples and pears and 
other fruit trees have commonly been let grow 
in the nursery till three or four years old. 

The consequence is, that the nurseryman, know- 
ing that most people want a tall tree, heads his 
trees three or four feet from the ground, and 
when such trees are planted, this height of stem 
must be accepted with all its disadvantages. 

But the tree that has been in the nursery but 
a single season is a mere switch, with live buds 
from the ground up, and is just in shape for the 
orchard planter to form the tree as it should be. 
Such trees can be sold for a lower price, cost less 
to pack and freight, and live better when trans- 
planted. 

But the great advantage in planting yearling 
trees is that the grower can make low-headed 
trees, and in these days of spraying, low-headed 
trees are very important for ease in spraying 
alone. 3 

But there are other reasons why we should 
have trees with short stems. The only need for 
a stem to a tree is to carry the head, and if we 
have enough for that purpose, there is no need 
for growing extra feet of stem. The taller the 
tree the more liable it is to be blown over, the 
more the fruit is blown off, and the more it is 
bruised by a long fall. It is easier, too, to gather 
fruit from a low tree than from a tall one—and 
another important matter in the South is, that it 
is easy to protect the stem that is only a foot 
long from the sun until the top shades it over, for 
sun-scald is often a serious damage on a tall, ex- 
posed stem. 


(ie IS THE BEST time for planting fruit 


& 


Having, then, trees of the proper age, how shall 
we plant them? Formerly writers on fruits placed 
great stress on the importance of digging and sav- 
ing all the roots. Of course, it is important that 
the trees should be carefully lifted and the roots 
protected from drying out in the sun amd wind, 
and good nurserymen fully understand this. 

But no matter how carefully a tree is lifted 
from the nursery, nor how carefully it is packed, 
the root hairs on the extremity of the fine fibers 
are all destroyed, and as these root hairs are the 
only part of the root that takes food from the 
scil it is of the greatest importance that new ones 
shall be formed as soon as possible after plant- 
ing. The new fibers and root hairs are more 
quickly formed on roots pruned with a sharp 
knife than from the old dried-up fibers. Hence 
we find that good pruning of the roots before 
planting is important It has been shown that we 
may now prune off all the roots to a mere stub as 
long as one’s finger and can then plant the tree 
in a hole made with a crow-bar, and it will live 
and grow. 

I am not ready to advise such radical pruning, 
but do advise pruning all roots to about six inches 
in length, making a clean sloping cut on the un- 
derside of the root. The preparation of the 
ground is, of course, rather important. It should 
be broken and subsoiled sixteen inches deep, and 
if the rows are checked out with a good two- 
horse plow, there will be no need for digging 
holes for the trees at the intersections. For ap- 
ple trees, make the rows 35 or 40 feet apart each 
way; the greater distance for the strongest soil. 
At 40 feet apart you can plant peach trees be- 
tween the apples, and they will have run their 
course and can be removed by the time the apples 
need all the room. 

See that the trees are lined in well in both di- 
rections, if only for looks. In planting, ram every 
inch of soil as it is put in as tight as though set- 
ting a gate-post, putting the surface soil in the 
bottom of the furrows. Never put any manure in 
contact with the roots of atree. If the soil needs 
the manure, put it on after planting. 

Having the tree planted, cut the top off just 
above a bud about 18 to 20 inches from the 


In the spring as the growth starts select three or 
four buds to form the limbs to carry the head and 
rub off all buds below. Do not have the limbs 
start opposite, but arrange around the stem in 
natural order from within a foot of the ground 
up. Then, if care is taken in the subsequent 
pruning to form a round, open head, you will have 
fine-shaped trees. 

wt 


The Keiffer pear tree should have a different 
pruning from the apple. It is naturally inclined 
to make long side limbs that are apt to break 
down. In planting a Keiffer pear tree I would 
use the same yearling trees as of apples, but in- 
stead of cutting it back to a short stem I would 
leave the switch entire to form a central stem, 
cutting it only slightly back to four feet in height. 
Then in spring I would let all the buds start 
from the ground up, and would rub off those be- 
low a foot and all weak shoots above so as to 
leave the limbs free from interference. Then 
keep the lower limbs the longest and form the 





Our Unnecessary Expenditure 
for Labor. 


LL OVER THE SOUTH one of the 
greatest faults in farm manrge- 
ment is the waste of human labor. 

Last year in travelling | saw a great deal 

of this mismanagement. I saw in one 





of peanuts per acre fully understands this. The 
difficulty is in getting the 25-bushel men to under. 


stand the importance of good farming. 
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THE FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS.—t 
is not often that this body comes South for its 
annual meeting, and I hope that the meeting ip 
Raleigh will be a great success. It will certainly 
be a great opportunity for North Carolina farm- 
ers to meet with Northern and Western farmers 
and exchange views, and I hope to meet there old 
friends from all over the South, and make new 
ones, too. 
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ECONOMICAL CATTLE FEEDING.—A writer 
in the Charlotte Observer grows enthusiastic over 
the wonderful chance that Southern farmers have 
for feeding cattle on cottonseed meal and hulls, 
Now, I am fully in favor of feeding cottonseed 
meal in a judicious manner, but any one who hag 
tried the feeding of cottonseed meal and hulls as 
the sole feed for cattle will soon find that he is 
losing stock. Chemical analysis will show that 
cottonseed hulls have some feeding value, but the 
tax on the digestive organs is such that they have 
little value, and depending on them as the sole 
carbonaceous feed will soon demonstrate that the 
ration is not a good one. Cottonseed meal as a 
source of protein in connection with good car- 
bonaceous feeds, such as corn and corn stover and 
hay, is all right, and the Southern farmers should 
feed it, but not in an undue amount. A pint 





field five men, each with a mule and 
turning plow laying-by cotton, each go- 
ing four times to the row, banking earth 
to the rows, cutting the roots and then 
plowing out the middles, when one man 
with a ridirg cultivator and a pair of 
mules would have done as much work 
as the five men and mules and would 
have done it much better. And vet our 
farmers all over the South complain of 
the scarcity of labor! 











tree to a regular pyramid. This will require a 
good deal of summer pinching, but it is the best 
form for the Keiffer 

In all subsequent growth, of apples particular- 
ly, watch the start of water sprouts in the center 
of the tree and rub them out while young. 





Notes and Comments on Recent 
Features. 


land all over the South were aroused to 
proper methods of forest management. In 
no other part of the country is forest growth re- 
produced more rapidly when properly cared for; 
but with cattle, hogs, goats and sheep ranging 
the forests there can be no proper reproduction. 
The valuable long-leaf pine seeds only once in 
four or five years to any extent, and if the seeds 
are consumed by hogs or the fires are allowed to 
run unchecked, there is an end to reproduction. 
The example of a few sections in North Carolina 
shows that where stock are kept out of the forest 
and fires prevented, the long-leaf pine grows up 
very rapidly. Good forest management will soon 
be as important as good farming of the cleared 
land. 

There are thousands of acres of steep hillsides 
in the South which should never have been clear- 
ed or cultivated, and the best thing that can be 
done with many of these gullied hills is to get 
them covered with valuable timber trees. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has plant- 
ed in the mountains of that State thousands of 
acres of yellow locust trees in anticipation of a 
famine of trees. These trees grow faster in the 
South than North—I have seen locusts grown 
large enough for posts in eight years from the 
seed, and the Western catalpa of similar size in 
the same size. 


Me IS HIGH TIME that the owners of wood- 





ed 


COVER CROPS FOR PEANUT LANDS.—I want 
to endorse heartily what Mr. Blount says about 
the importance of a winter cover for the peanut 
land, and not only for the peanut land, but for all 
land from which a late field crop has been re- 
moved. In our mild climate there is a great 
waste of fertility in the winter rains and nitrates 
are washed away which could have been kept and 
returned to the soil. 





ground——you will then have rows of little stumps 


twice a day for an animal in milk, accompanied 


' With plenty of good roughage, will be found profit- 


able. Too much cottonseed meal is sent out of the 
South to feed stock and make fertilizer for other 


j lands, while the growers replace but a small part 


of the nitrogen in the soil with the poor 2 
fertilizer. 

But do not imagine that you can keep cows on 
cottonseed meal and hulls, for you cannot do it 
successfully. You can kill them faster than you 
are able to buy them. The best use for hulls is in 
the gutters behind the cows to absorb the manure. 
They are fine, too, for covering ensilage in the 
silo, and are unsurpassed for eovering half hardy 
plants in the flower garden in winter. 


$—s 
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THE YOUNG MEN MAKING GOOD.—Farming, 
farming, is what I have been working for in the 
South for many years. And I am glad to say that 
some are trying to do it, and as the young men 
who are getting enthused with advanced ideas of 
farming at the colleges of agriculture go out from 
there, no one can calculate what the effect will be 
on the farming of the South. 

The hope of the South is in these young men, 
and in the young men on the farms who may not 
be able to take the college course, but who read 





and study the farm papers. Heaven bless the 
young men, many of whom have sent me most en- 
couraging letters on my birthday. We may not 
do much for the old men who are “sot in their 
ways,” but the young blood of the South is awake 


{ 
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But the man who makes one hundred bushels to get hands and better ones. 


to the need of hetter farming, and better farming 
jis being done by them, and more and more of 
them will join the procession. 

I often hear people in other States say that 
North Carolina is the most progressive State in 
| the South. She has developed wonderfully in 
; manufactures and civic improvement, and I hope 
i that she will soon lead in agricultural advance- 
ment. So let me paraphrase a little on the toast: 


“Here’s to the land of the long-leaf pine, 

The summer land, where the sun doth shine, 

Where the weak grow strong and the strong 
grow great, 

Here to the boys of the Old North State.” 





Money in Dairying. 





HE MAN WHO RUNS a dairy in connection 
with his farming will usually have better 
crops than his neighbors who try to make 

every crop with the use of commercial fertilizer 

In every town in the South there is a demand for 

more and better milk and butter, and the farmer 

jneed not be a dairyman entirely, but there are 
|few who cannot make a few cows a profitable 
|part of their farming. One great advantage of 

;the dairy over beef is the fact that the cash is 
coming in all the time, while it takes a whole sea- 
son to make the beef. Having something to 

, bring in money during the cropping season is 4 
great advantage, for the cash enables a farmer 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XLIII.—By Getting Better Results Next Year From Tenants and Farm Labor. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 

















T IS NOT probable that there 
will be a revolution in the 


“IN 

















manner of letting land to 
tenants, or in the methods of man- 
aging labor. Changes in such mat- 
ters come slowly and consequently 
if we get better results next year 
from tenants and laborers it will be 
through improvement in our present 
methods rather than through the 
substitution of entirely new ones. 
With a large part of our farm 
lands owned by men who neither 
live on them nor direct their man- 
agement, soil depletion has been a 
natural consequence. In fact, a large 
share of the responsibility for our 
soil depletion and unsuccessful farm- 





ing must be charged to the fact that- 


so large a per cent of our land own- 
ers do not actually control and direct 
the farming of their own lands. 


ot 
Intelligence of Tenant is 


Main Consideration. 


HAT ANY TENANT system is 
not favorable to perma- 
nent soil ‘mprovement and 
the building up of a _high- 
class rural civilization must be 
recognized by any one who has given 
the matter careful consideration. 
Ownership of the land upon which 
one lives gives greater interest in its 
permanent improvement. On _ the 
other hand, however, the history of 
English agriculture, for instance 
shows that good farming and per- 
manent soil improvement are not in- 
consistent with a tenant system. 

In fact, the chief factor in deter- 














mining the results of any system of! 


land occupation is the intelligence of 
the occupant. If the man who lives 
on and cultivates the land possesses 
a high degree of intelligence, he sees 
his chief hope of success and future 
happiness in the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil and a long term oc- 
cupation of the land. With this 
longer tenure comes greater stabil- 
ity and permanence of interest and 
consequently greater and more per- 
manent soil improvement. 

The evil effects resulting from the 
tenant systems of the South are not 
so much due to any particular de- 
fects of any special system followed, 
as to the low degree of intelligence 
possessed by the tenants and the in- 
difference or ignorance of the land 
owners as to the necessity for main- 
taining soil fertility. 

With a tenantry of intelligence 
and sufficient financial means to 
equip and run the farms, a system 
of cash renting, for a term of years 
and with proper restrictions as to 
the system of cropping and selling 
the products from the farm, is the 
most satisfactory to both tenant and 
landlord; but with ignorant and 
poor colored or white tenants this 
system is the most disastrous of any 
of those in vogue in the South. A 
large per cent of the tenants on our 
farms must be supplied by the land 
owner or the merchant, with all the 
equipment for the cultivation of the 


This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows : 

Nov. 4.—By Making the Most Out of the 

Boys and Girls. 

Novy. 11.—By Better Care of Farm Machinery 

and Live Stock During the W tnter. 

Noy. 18.—By Getting better Results from 

Tenants and Farm Labor. 

Noy. 25.—By Mapping Out a Good Course of 

eading for the Winter. 


themselves and families. By supply- 
ing these at high prices many land 
Owners succeed in making money, 
but they are equally successful in 
keeping their tenants and their lands 
poor, and in the end this can not be 
to the best interest of the land own- 
er or the country at large. 

The system of renting which will 
result in the land owners exercising 
the largest measure of control over 
the farm management will be found 
most satisfactory. In fact, the gen- 
eral popularity of share renting, in 
many parts of the South, has already 
proved that such a system is the 
most satisfactory. The landlord who 
furnishes the entire farm equipment 
for a share of the crops can and does 
exercise more control over a tenant 





ca, is the maintenance and increas- 
ing of soil fertility. Hence, the great- 
est problem for both the landlord 
and the tenant is the improvement 
of the land. The tenant seems sel- 
dom to realize this fact, and if the 
land owner has appreciated it fully 
he has failed in most instances to 
assert and maintain his rights. 
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Rent for a Term of Years. 
By HE INTERESTS of the land- 
4 lord and the tenant are iden- 
Mt tical unless the rental period 
is for only one year. Longer ten- 
ures are alike favorable to both land 
owner and renter. It makes no 
difference whether the lands are 
rented for a certain share of the 








lowing points: 


and the use of cover crops. 


farm or fed to live stock—and 
manure. 


festly to the interest of both 
surprising that the destructive 





What Your 1910 Rental Contracts Ought to 
Cover. 


RENTAL CONTRACT should definitely state and coun- 

trol, so that there can be no misunderstanding, the fol- 

1. The crops to be planted and the number of acres to be 
devoted to each, with a reasonably well defined crop rotation 


2. The disposition of the crops—whether to be sold off the 


8. The horse and mule power and the implements to be 
used in breaking and preparing the land for the crops. 

These are essential and basic matters which must not be 
left to the pleasure of either land owner or tenant, if more is 
to be gotten out of the rented lands in the future. 

A rental contract should also be for a term of not less than 
five years, with an option to the renter to renew the contract 
for another similar period at a stated price. This is so mani- 


common throughout the South. 


the care and disposition of the 


landlord and tenant that it is 
one-year renting practice is so 











land and also with supplies to feed 
who furnishes only the human labor 
required on the farm. 


ws 
No Right to Waste Land. 


E BELIVE it is doubtful if any 
man has a moral right to 
own land on which he does 
not live or to the management of 
which he does not give his personal 
attention. And by management we 
mean the actual planning and direct- 
ing of the farming operations. 
Therefore, we conclude that the 
system of renting which leaves the 
iargest share of interest in and con- 
trol of farming operations with the 
land owner is likely to give the best 
results, so long as the tenantry or 
renting class is so much lower in 
intelligence and financially unable 
to furnish the equipment necessary 
to properly work the lands which 
they occupy. For the present this 
will mean better farming, greater 
improvement and more financial 
gain to both tenant and landlord; 
but if a permanently successful sys- 
tem of agriculture is ever to be built 
up and maintained it must be 
through an increase in the intelli- 
gence of the actual tillers of the soil. 
There is no escape from this conclu- 
sion; the actual and average farm 
laborer must be raised to a higher 
standard of intelligence as the only 
means ef increasing his effective- 
ness. 

The great problem of the South, 























yea, the greatest problem of Ameri- 
crops grown or for a definite consid- 
eration, the longer the tenure the 
better for the tenant as well as the 
owner. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that the tenant as well as 
the landlord is interested in increas- 
ing the fertility of the land and only 
by longer rental periods can the ten- 
ant hope to do this and reap his re- 
wards. 


It is not surprising that in the 
past land owners who have rented 
their lands have given little or no 
attention to the forming of the rent- 
al contracts that would maintain soil 
fertility; for not even the land own- 
ers who have farmed their own lands 
have given adequate attention to 
this matter. - 

The advent of the boll weevil 
makes the growing of additional 
crops doubly important, and right 
now is, therefore, an opportune time 
to introduce a system of renting 
which will exercise a greater control 
over the crops to be grown and the 
manner of their cultivation. The in- 
creased returns from tenants during 
the next few years, at least, may 
well be counted in the increased fer- 
tility of the land which a better 
system of farming will bring. The 
landlord who seeks greater returns 
from his rented lands at the expense 
of the future producing powers of 
this land is pursuing a mistaken 
policy. Likewise the tenant who 
seeks to extract all from the land 
this year with a view to moving to 


=e 
other lands next year is courting dix 
aster. As a fact, however, the ten- 
ant is generally careless of such 
facts. He neither cares or thinks of 
the future and the control of the 
matter is, therefore, largely in the 
hands of the landlord. The trouble 
has been that he, too, was too busy 
or thought it too much trouble to 
give attention to his lands which 
would entitle him to greater returns. 


aw 
Better Supervision is the Only 


Way to Beiter Profits. 


E HAVE ALREADY given a 
WA ‘4 general summary of _ the 

fundamental features that no 
rental contract should omit. The 
amount of rent, if for cash, or the 
division of the crops and the furnish- 
ing of the equipment, if on the share 
system, are mere details which will 
necessarily vary with individual 
cases and conditions, but the im- 
portant point is that so long as our 
renters are largely ignorant colored 
men the landlord must exercise a 
more direct control over the farm 
managenent. Land owners and mer- 
chants furnishing supplies are al- 
ready, through the use of regular 
riders, keeping a more strict super- 
vision of the farming operations of 
the farmers whom they supply; but 
this supervision must be extended to 
an intelligent direction of the actual 
farming operations, and the plan- 
ning of the rotation of crops. 

The same principles and general 
facts must be applied to the man- 
agement of farm labor if more is to 
be gotten out of it. 

In the first place, the employer 
must give a more complete and intel- 
ligent direction of the labor. Each 
man must be given more horses and 
mules to drive and larger and more 
effective implements to handle, and 
he must be instructed in the use of 
these to secure the greatest effi- 
ciency. The crops must be so plan- 
ned and rotated that the farm will 
furnish profitable work for all the 
labor every day in the year. Th 
men who make crops with wage 
hands properly directed or by their 
own work produce the largest yields 
and the renters who work for a 
share of the crops make better crops 
than those who pay a stated or cash 
rent. The whole question is one of 
intelligent supervision and direction. 

If the land owner is to get more 
out of his tenants and laborers, he 
must give more time and attention 
to an intelligent direction of them. 





One Model Road in Each County 
Would Be the Best Educator. 


A resolution passed by the Missis- 
sippi Supervisors’ Association in 
their meeting last fall, memorializing 
the Legislature to appropriate a sum 
of money to be duplicated by the va- 
rious counties and for the purpose of 
building a stretch of model road in 
each county taking advantage of the 
opportunity, was for the purpose of 
providing just such an object lesson. 
The man who never knew anything 
better than mud roads could not ap- 
preciate the value of good roads. If 
in using the road he drove five miles 
through the mud and slush and then 
came to a few miles of good road, 
its value would be impressed upon 
him to an extent that could never be 
attained by writers or speakers. Ex- 
perience is the best school, although 
some of the instruction thus secured 
may be paid for dearly.—H. E. 
Blakeslee. 





It may not be generally known that 
soy beans make the finest egg-pro- 
ducing tood for poultry. The bsans 
would better be cracked until the 
chickens are educated to eat them.— 





| Prof. O. D. Center. 
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A Way to Save Time in Corn Harvest. 


If You Pull Corn From the Stalks, at Least Try This Method 
Instead of the Old Plan With Its Waste of Labor. 


Messrs. Editors: I heartily en- 
dorse all that has been said in The 
Progressive Farmer in favor of 
better methods of harvesting corn, 
and would be glad to see all farmers 
follow these methods. However, for 
many years, there will be many farm- 
ers who will, for various reasons, 
harvest their corn by pulling the ear 
from the stalk in the field. To these 
I wish to offer a suggestion, which, 
if adopted, will save considerable 
time in harvesting the crop. 

The usual practice is to pull the 
corn and throw in piles, six or eight 
rows being thrown together. After- 
wards the corn is picked up, thrown 
into the wagon and hauled to the 
crib or husking place. This second 
handling is a waste of time and en- 
ergy, as the ears can be thrown di- 
rectly into the wagon more easily 
than throwing in piles on the 
ground. Take a couple of boards 
and make a high side-board on the 
right hand side and the entire length 
of the wagon box. This is to prevent 
throaving the ears over the wagon. 
Take the wagon with you to the 
field and begin harvesting about the 
center row in the field. Drive down 
the row, pulling the corn from the 
two rows on the left side and throw- 
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ing directly into the wagon. On 
reaching the end of the row, turn 
around and drive down one of the 
rows just pulled, this time harvesting 
the row which was driven over the 
first time through the field. This 
one row is all that will be knocked 
down by the wagon, since the rest of 
the driving will be over rows already 
gathered. The team will soon learn 
to follow the row, and started and 
stopped by speaking to them without 
handling the lines. In this way one 
saves the time necessary to pick up 
the corn and throw it into the wagon. 
One can also pull more in the same 
length of time, as it is not necessary 
to look where you are throwing the 
corn with the wagon just to your 
right, and the side board stopping 
the ears thrown a little high. 

It is not unusual in the Central 
West for one man to harvest and 
crib over 100 bushels per day in this 
way. Some Southern farmers, also. 
who use this method tell me they 
would not think of throwing corn on 
the ground now, but it took consider- 
able urging to persuade them to try 
the above method. 

I. O. SCHAUB, 

Professor Agricultural Extension, 
North Carolina A. & M. College. 








The Arithmetic That Your Children 
Ought to Use. 





Stevens & Butler’s “Practical Arithmetic” is the Only One Ever 
Written Especially to Meet the Needs of Country Children and 
Every Rural School in America Should Adopt It. 


By Clarence H. Poe. 


Although Dr. Tait Butler is Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Progressive Far- 
mer, the Editor-in-Chief is going to 
say a word about a book of which Dr. 
Butler is one of the authors—and we 
shall say just what we should gay if 
Dr. Butler were absolutely unknown 
to us. 

Positively and unequivocally then, 
let us say, “A Practical Arithmetic,” 
by Dr. and Mrs. F. L. Stevens and Dr. 
Tait Butler, just published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City, is, in our opinion, the most 
useful text-book we have ever seen— 
the most valuable book for the coun- 
try schools ever written. 

We do not mean to say that there 
are not other text-books the study 
of which would help the farmer 
child as much, but we do mean to say 
that there is not a text-book in Eng- 
lish to-day which could not be wiped 
out of existence with less loss to the 
schools and the public than this 
brand new book of Stevens & But- 
ler’s. Let any other text-book drop 
out and there are other text-books so 
near like it that the loss would hard- 
ly be felt, but there is absolutely 
nothing to take the place of this 
“Practical Arithmetic.” There is 
nothing like it in print. 

Moreover, we do not believe that 
anywhere else in the aducational 
world is there a need so crying as 
that which this text-book has come 
to meet. For a hundred years our 
farmer boys and. girls have been 
studying wretched, misfit text-books 
of mathematics, text-books which 
have told all about banking and com- 
missions and foreign exchange and 
latitude and longitude and English 
money and the metric system of 
weights and measures and a thousand 
other things either utterly foreign or 
utterly useless, or both, while never 
an example have they given as 
to how to calculate the value of a 


ton of fertilizers, how to mix differ- 
ent elements so as to get a certain 
analysis, how to mix different feeds 
so as to get economical rations for 
stock, how to caicuiate how much a 
silo will hold, how to ascertain the 
values of dairy cows from their milk 
yields and the Babcock test, or any 
one of a thousand other things that 
would illustrate the value of science 
as applied to agriculture. 


Now comes Stevens & Butler’s 
“Practical Arithmetic,” the only one 
ever written from the standpoint of 
the country child, and meets all these 
needs and meets them abundantly. 
From beginning to end it is thor- 
oughly practical, and it is as inter- 
esting a text-book as heart could 
wish; dealing with things of every- 
day life, it appeals as no other book 
could do to the enthusiasm and inter- 
est of the farmer boy—and the far- 
mer girl, too, for there are special 
problems for her, problems in dress- 
making and the value and composi- 
tion of foods, and all that. 

We really believe this book will do 
more to quicken interest in agricul- 
ture than any text-book on agricul- 
ture yet brought out. Every rural 
school in America ought to adopt it, 
and even where it is not adopted, 
parents ought to get permission from 
their teachers to use it. Not be- 
cause we know the authors or have 
any interest whatever in them, but 
simply because this is incomparably 
the best, most practical and most 
helpful arithmetic ever made for the 
country child, we would say to every 
father and mother who reads The 
Progressive Farmer. If there is 
any possible way of arranging it, 


A SUGGESTION FOR MR. FARMER. 





Look Into the Kitchen and Dining 
Room and See if Your Wife Has as | 
Modern an Equipment as You! 
Have. | 


I hope the time is not far distant | 
when our country homes may be sup-| 
plied with every modern convenience 
which will help so much to make! 
woman’s work lighter and a pleasure | 
to perform, instead of the hard, la- | 
borious task it is so often now. 

Our most successful and up-to- 
date farmers have provided the latest 
improved and most useful farm ma- 
chinery, by which their work is made 
easy. 

Now let us invite them to take a 
look into the kitchen, dining room 
and even to the smoke-house and 
see if there might not be some little 
improvement made that would great- 
ly add to the comfort and pleasure of 
the patient, hard-working, wife who 
has to spend a great portion of her 
time in the kitchen and dining room. 

I shall not attempt to explain what 
is needed in every home to make the 
work a pleasure instead of the heavy 
laborious task which is so often the 
case. I shall leave the problem for 
housewives to solve for themselves; 
what they most need and desire for 
their comfort and enjoyment in per- 
forming their daily tasks. 

I beg of all well-to-do farmers to 
provide every possible convenience 











for their patient, loving wives. If 
our industrious houswives were al- 
lowed all the profit from the sale of 
chickens, eggs and butter, I should 
imagine most of them could make 
their own purchases; but I fear it 
is often the case that the money from 
such sales goes for other purposes. 
MRS. NOLIE WALKER. 





Hogs suffer greatly from the ex- 
treme heat of summer, and it is 
equally as important to keep them 
cool in the summer as it is to keep 
them warm in the winter.—Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station. 
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horse power ? 
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Sulfate of Potash. 





make your boys and girls study Ste- 
vens & Butler’s ‘Practical Arithme- | 
tic.”” As compared with the dull, cit-| 
ified, misfit books they are now using 


it would pay you to get Stevens &' 





Butler’s instead if it cost $10 a copy. | 








Old Virginia Sun Cured Tobacco 


Mantactured ty R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co. scusono, va 





It has been proved beyond all doubt that 


Potatoes 


need Potash in Sulfate form to produce ‘ound, heavy tubers free from 
scab and rich in the starchy elements that makes the mealy, well- 
flavored potato that everybody likes and will pay a little more to get. 


Potash Pays 


Be sure your commercial fertilizer is balanced with at least 9 per cent, of 
f 


te of P Two lbs. Sulfate of Potash to each 100 lbs. o 
fertilizer increases the Potash total 1 per cent. 


Send for Literature about soil, crops, manures and fertilizers—com- 
piled by experts. Mailed on request—Free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bldg. 
Chicago, Monadnock Block 


New York, 93 Nassau St. 





When writing advertisers, please mention thie paper. 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. | 
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PLANT LOCUST TREES. 


Many Gullied Spots Might Thus Be 
Made Fertile and Productive. 


Messrs. Editors: About twenty 
years ago I began to plant black lo- 
cust sprouts in waste and badly 
washed lands on my place, using 
such spots as could never be restored 
to cultivation. These placeg can be 
made both profitable and beautiful 
by planting them to black locust, and 
I know there are many thousand 
farms in the South with just such 
places all washed and gullied. 

These should be planted to locust. 
and thus be made to produce mil- 
lions of posts and poles where they 
now bring nothing. 

I have set over a thousand in the 
last few years, and they have a great 
many springing up all around them 
which makes quite a thicket of them. 
This is best, because where they are 
thick they grow tall and straight. 
One of my eighteen-year-old trees 
blew down and we made twenty-two 
nice posts from it. I don’t know of 


full of vegetable matter to a depth 
of, say, ten inches, will readily ab- 
sorb three inches of rainfall; and a 
soil in this condition will suffer no 
surface washing from any ordinary 
rain. This being true, land which is 
apt to wash should have the soil 
gradually deepened and be kept full 
of vegetable matter so as to increase 
the storage capacity for water. 

Any crop which requires clean cul- 
ture, as for example cotton, is ex- 
hautsing to the land, for the reason 
that constant exposure of the surface 
of the soil to the sun uses up the or- 
ganic matter, reduces the water hold- 
ing capacity of the soil, and the soil 
particles themselves are more easily 
washed away. Cotton ought not to 
be grown on land more than one year 
out of three. We ought to sow some 
crop like peas, vetch, bur clover, rye, 
or oats in the cotton during the last 
working of the crop, to bind the sur- 
face particles and protect it from 
washing in the fall and winter and 
also reduce to the minimum the 


vegetable matter to the soil. 





any timber that is its equal for du- 


reset out of plant food and add 


While the soil may be gradually 




















It Pays to Make a Pretty Home. 


ID IT EVER OCCUR to you that it pays to make a 
beautiful lawn and plant it well 
flowers? Take two farms side by side, one with a bare 


SHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


if we ean so treat the seed of the 
plants as to destroy the adhering 
spores of the fungus without injuring 
the grain, we can enable the young 
plant to pass the critical stage of its 
existence in safety. It is thereafter 
safe. Such treatment is possible. 
Smut can, therefore, be practically 
eliminated from the field. Several 
kinds of treatment are effective, but 
of all those known, that by formalin 
is by far the best and cheapest, al- 
though the familiar bluestone treat- 
ment is quite efficient in wheat. 
Formalin can be purchased from a 
druggist at a cost of from 75 to 90 
cents per pound. One pound mixed 
thoroughly with forty-five to fifty gal- 
lons of water is sufficient to treat 
forty-five to fifty bushels of grain. 

To treat the grain, spread it in a 
thin layer on a smooth barn floor and 
sprinkle with the diluted formalin, 
using either a spraying machine or a 
watering pot. Sprinkle so as to thor- 
oughly and evenly wet the grain with 
the mixture. Then shovel the grain 
over thorougly a few times to insure 
even distribution and cover the pile 
with canvas, carpets, blankets, or 
bagging, to keep the fumes of the 
formalin within. The pile should 
stand from six to twelve hours in 





Four and a Half Tons per Horse. 


Messrs. Editors: On an oiled dirt 


road here I saw August 20th, a four- 
horse team pulling easily 300 bales 
of hay, averaging 125 pounds per 
bale, equal to 37,500 pounds, or 18% 
tons. 
on good roads. 


This shows what can be done 
W. W. DAVIS. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Produce increased yields of corn 


next year by selecting your seed from 


the field this fall.—cC. B. Williams. 











this way. The oats may then be read- 
ily dried by mixing with air-slaked 
lime, and the lime may be removed 





with shrubs and 


by the fanning-mill, or the lime may 
be omitted if desired. It is merely 
a drying agent. The seed is then 
ready to sow, 

In general, one gallon of mixture 


grain. The formalin should be used 


will suffice to treat one bushel of 





ROOFINGS 


| “ ACME” | 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ELECTROID” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “ UNIVERSAL” | 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 


One weight only; very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 




















The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Ro >fing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they wili last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care, 

The prices named inc:ude sufficient Large- 
Heated Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating. which are placed in the core of each 

oll, to properly iay the same. 


We Prepay Freight to your Raliroad Station 








house and cotton fields right up to the door, and another 
alongside with a well painted house, a nice smooth roadway 
and a beautifully kept and planted lawn. Put those two farms 
up for sale and, though there may be the same number of acres 
and just as good land on one as on the other, the house 
with grass, trees and fiowers will sell for more money for every 
acre than the other one will. I have seen instances of this. - 
W. F. MASSEY. 


at the rate of one ounce to three gal- We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 

lons of water. and Building Papers, but the above are the 
Formalin is an irritating caustic, | Pt and most evonomict mailed tree for the 

‘which should not be brought into | asking. 

‘contact with the skin in pure form. 


A 
In diluted condition it is harmless.— Carolina Portland Cement Company 
Press Bulletin, North Carolina Bx- CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


periment Station. Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &c, &¢ 
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rability except the osage orange or 
Bois d’are. Cattle are very fond of 
locust sprouts, and will keep them 
eaten clean where they become a 
nuisance to any one. 


deepened, filled with humus, and 
thereby made more porous and more 
absorbent of water, covered with 
vegetation as.much of the year as 


Time tells the tale! 


Measure the cost of ready roofing by what 
it will do all the way through. 


trees make the best hubs for all 
kinds of vehicles, and also the tough- 


The young | possible, still these methods may not 


be sufficient to so change the physical 
texture of the soil as to enable it to 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


costs a little more in the beginning than ordinary 
roofing because it is made of genuine Trinidad 
Lake asphalt; but that gives it life to resist sun, 
air, heat, cold, rain, and fire. You are sure Gen- 
asco will last—you know what it’s made of; and 
you know it is cheapest in the end. 


est and most lasting ship ping and 
braces. The timber also puts on a 
very nice polish. 

One man planted two acres of 
badly washed lands to _ locust 
sprouts eight feet apart, then 
when he threshed his wheat close by 
he used the straw as a mulch be- 
tween the trees to shade the land 
and keep it moist and from further 
washing. At twelve years old he was 
offered three hundred dollars an acre 
































absorb all of the rain that falls. It 
is therefore advisable to provide hill- 
side ditches, with a fall of from one 
to two inches in twenty feet, to carry 
the surplus water out of the field. 
The distance apart of the ditches will 
depend upon the slope of the field. | 

These ditches must be constructed 
with care and have to be strengthen-. 
ed where they cross any depression 
or sudden curve, by building up an 
embankment with sticks and brush 


Insist on Genasco—the roofing with a thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee. 
for the original trees, and there were | thrown across to support the enbank- , Gives absolute protection to every building on the farm. Mineral and smooth 
hundreds of young sprouts and trees| ment. Unless ditches are well con-. surface. Look for the trade-mark on every roll. Write for Good Roof Guide 
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that came up among them; but he re- Book and samples. 


structed, they are worse than use- 
fused to sell them, saying to the par- 


less, for if a ditch breaks great dam- 
ties that if at twelve years they| age is usually done. A road scraper 
would make single posts, in twelve | 


| can be used to good advantage in 
more years they would be worth four | digging ditches. | 


times $300, or $1,200 an acre. I} G. H. ALFORD. | 
don’t know how he came out, but I 

do know he had a good thing of it | , : 
and made two acres of gullied and| /Te4tment of Oats, Wheat, Rye and 
practically worthless land pay him | Barley for Smut. 
the best profit for the feast labor of 
any land he had. J. W. DAY. 


@ 
THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 








New York Chicago 














A Low Price Lime Spreader 
— |MAY WE SHIP YOU 


A Ton of Lime ? 
}a neighborhood by shipping into it a 


4 and a Spreader 
VY 
ne 
sampie machine and a ton of lime 


: >. § 
Watch the results from the use of lim —»perly distributed—| under our frvight paid trial plan, 
{you waste half of it when shoveling en), Ov — evenly and which we will fully explain te you. 

accurately distributes 1s ne, phuster,f-rtilize + and fine compos | Address KING WEEDER 00., Ried a Ya 


in any quantity from 100 Ibs. to 3,000 Ibs. to the acre. 
Takes lumpy lime, damp, cloddy fertilizers and distributes all evenly. Absolute Force Feed. 
A boy and a mule can handle it, and cover 8 to 10 acres @ Gay. 





The smut of grain is caused by a’ — 
fungus, the spore (the reproductive 
| body of fungi, corresponding to the 
HOW TO PREVENT WASHING OF ' § seed in higher plants) of which is ear- 

LAND. ried in the seed to the young plant. 
oe |Smutted plants in the field, and in 
(1) Deepen the Seed Bed, (2) Keep | threshing, shed their spores in the 

Cover Crops on the Land, (3) Fill air. These spores are then carried 

the Soil With Humus, and (4) | about by the wind, many of them find 

Drain Wisely. lodgment in the seed Jf neighboring 

Messrs. Editors: No human pre-| plants. They are thus planted with 
eaution can prevent all washing of| the grain, and the same moisture, 
eultivated lands. Still, we can pre-| Warmth, etc., which start the plant 
vent excessive washing and recover! into renewed life quicken the smut. 
the already gullied fields. | Only very young plants are suscept- 

A field thoroughly pulverized and | ible to attack of the smut, therefore, 




















We desire to quickly introduce our 
LOW-PRICED SPREADER— 
simple. yet perfect—and would convince 
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Suggestions to Small Farmers. 


II.—Make the Most Out of Every Acre. 


By Prof. T. C. Karns. 





OW LARGE is your farm? 
ns{ —tThirty, forty or fifty acres? 
It may be only ten or twenty 

and still have a good living in it. 

I have just been reading about 
small farms in the island of Jersey, 
where our famous butter cows came 
from. How large do you suppose a 
Jersey farm is? Only four to twenty 
acres! 

“How does the Jersey farmer man- 
age to live on so little?’ Well 
enough, I assure you. Could you 
live on land that gave you crops 
worth $1,000 to $2,100 to the acre 
each year? 

At that rate a four-acre farm 
would make you right snug, wouldn’t 
it? What would twenty acres do, es- 
pecially when you might sell a Jersey 
bull for $10,000 and cows $300 to 
$1,000 each? 

How many Irish potatoes do you 
grow to the acre? WBighty to one 
hundred bushels perhaps, when you 
have a big yield. How many does 
the Jersey farmer make? Five hun- 
dred to seven hundred bushels! He 





doesn’t get a larger price in the Lon- 
don market than you do here. He 
simply grows from five to eight times 
more to the acre. 

And after potatoes what? In a few 
weeks they are out and gone to mar- 
ket. Then on goes more fertilizer 
and the ground is again stirred to 
its depths. Turnips are planted. 
These are the Jersey man’s succu- 
lent cattle food for winter instead of 
silage. 

After the turnips comes the to- 
mato crop for market. Every vine 
is carefully cultivated and trained on 
bamboo poles imported for that pur- 
pose. Just how much this crop 
brings we are not told, but perhaps 
more than all the rest. 


A fairy story, you say? Not at all 
—real truth, every bit of it! How 
can it be done? By intensive cul- 
ture. The ground is manured and 
fertilized and cultivated till it is as 
rich and loose as a flower bed. 


The only reason we ean’t do as 





well is because we don’t try. 








A Letter to the Farm Boy. 


“Uncle John” Tells Why the Boy on the Farm Is Often So 
Eager to Get Away—Too Often It is Because He Does Not 


Know How to Farm. 


Dear Nephew: 
has been my intention to make you 


a visit and talk over matters about | 


the farm. 

I thought we could go out and sit 
on a log under the old oak tree 
where we would not be disturbed and 
have such a good talk. I hear such 
interesting reports about you that I 
can not wait for the visit and must 
write you a letter all about it. 

You will remember the last time 
I saw you, you were full of the no- 
tion of leaving the farm as soon as 
you were old enough, and getting a 
job in town. I recall what you said 
just as if you said it yesterday. The 
weather was pretty warm and we 
had been out to the well to get a 
drink of water. Something appear- 
ed to be on your mind, and I asked 
you what it was. You said, ‘Uncle 
John, I am going to quit the farm 
just as soon as I am old enough.” 
You said farming was a hard life— 
all work and no play—long on 
drudgery and short on comforts; 
little schooling, poor clothes, no cash 
in the pocket. To clinch the argu- 
ment, you told me that your mother 
thought so, too. She wanted to sell 
the farm and move to town so the 
children could have a chance. Just 
like the sweet mothers. They are 
always thinking about helping the 
children in some way. 

You will recall what I said to you 
in reply. I remember that I felt 
rather sorry for you because I knew 
you had been thinking of it for a 
long time and were very much in 
earnest. JI put my arm about you and 
said: ‘‘My boy! listen to Uncle John. 
It is not the farm nor the life of a 
farmer that is to blame. It is the 
way you farm. Your teams are not 
strong enough to do good farming; 
your farm tools are out-of-date, man- 
killing implements that ought to 
have gone to the scrap pile years 
ago; you half prepare the soil; you 
never select your seed until you have 
sold all the best; you cultivate your 
crop as if it were a clear gain to re- 
duce the day’s work devoted to it; 
you sell the best and keep the poor- 
est, to plant or to use; you never 
have raised half the crop any year 
that the land could produce if you 
gave it a chance. You want a fine 


For some time it} home, 





- 


good stock and plenty of 
money, but you do not go to work 
the right way to get them.” 

This seemed to touch a raw spot and 
you replied rather snappy: “I don’t 
see how we can have all those things 
without money, and Dad says there’s 
no money left after the crop is sold 
and the debts are paid, and yet he 
lays up some money every year.” 

“Your crop does not pay you the 
cost of making it any year,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘The money you invested in 
land was taken out of what ought to 
have been paid for family comforts 
and improvements; for clothing, for 
schooling, for household and farm 
equipment to do better work. I 
don’t call that laying up money; I 
call that laying up a stock of discon- 
tent and trouble for the future. Now, 
if you really want to own the best 
farm in the United States, with fields 
that fairly groan under the weight 
of the harvest, have a beautiful home 
with every comfort, drive the finest 
horses, Own the best stock, have a 
plenty of money in the bank, and 
be a lord of the soil, I can tell you 
how, but before I tell you, you must 
do something on your own account 
so you will be prepared to under- 
stand. 

“L want you to join the Boys’ Corn 
Club and make more corn to the 
acre than any one in the neighbor- 
hood. Then I will tell you some 
more about how to make money on 
the farm.”’ 


You promised you would try. This 
was a year ago. Last week Mr. Davis, 
your next neighbor, was over and 
told me you had made a hundred and 
four bushels of corn on one of those 
acres where you used to gather 
twelve bushels of nubbins. You have 
won your first victory over the farm. 
Before this the farm has always been 
on top of you, and it made you tired 
and sore; now you have commenced 
to get on top of the farm, and ac- 
cording to my promise I shall write 
next week and tell you how you ean 
own the best farm, drive the finest 
horses, and live like a lord of the | 
soil. Affectionately yours, 

UNCLE JOHN. 

(“Uncle” to all the boys oa the 
farms, because every farmer is my 
brother. ) 





—— 
———, 


The Better Farm That is Coming. 


By Edgar &. Vincent. 


your farm? If so, you area 

friend of the world. Every 
man who takes the bit of land which 
comes to him, either through his own 
hard work or through the love of 
someone who has gone on before, 
and makes it a little better than it 
was, does a thing which fairly enti- 
tles him to be called a benefactor of 
his race. And we can all do that. 
There is not a man who cannot, by 
being thoughtful, earnest and indus- 
trious, bring his farm into a little 
better state of cultivation. He may 
also make it more beautiful. It is 
a joy to set out trees, to clear away 
brush and rubbish, to plant shrubs 
and flowers about the house, to clear 
up the meadows and pastures, to 
make the soil under cultivation bud 
and blossom more freely than it did 
in the beginning. 

And while the man who does this 
brings a blessing to his fellows, he 
gets one for himself. 

He is a man to be pitied who is 
not grateful for the gifts which 
come to him every day. And yet, 
where there is an atom of joy in 
receiving there are mountains in giv- 
ing. Just a tree planted in the right 
place, a little house where the sun- 
shine will kiss it and make it bright- 
er and more beautiful, a flower set 
out in a shady place—these are the 
things that bring happiness. 

And there is something grand 
about them. Better farms are com- 
ing. Look about you and see if this 


NX r YOU TRYING to build up 








Galloway has bought the hig Ke™p plant at 
Waterloo. con eded to be the largest manure 
spr-ader f:ctor in the world, an‘ formerly 
owned by the Internat'onal H-rvest°-r Com- 
pany and combine w th h'‘s fa tories wita 
30,000 a year capacity, See pages 14 and 15. 








WHERE TO BUY BEST SEBDS. 


SACS AR 
Quick Maturity and 
will make Three Bales 


ees «= ET Acre. 





Every Cotton Grower 
large or small. rich or 
poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra 
Prolific Cotton. and 
Price of Seed. It's free: 
and will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS to 
you 





Write a posta’ to Galloway or usethe coupon 
and make $5 each. See pages 14 and 15, 


SEED 





Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson 
North Carolina Seed Rye 


and Seed Wheat. Write 
0 ATS for prices. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
Beat a 


HICKORY, N. ct 





If ever there wa: a c-ank on quality, it's 
Wm Gailoway. Sce his b g clincher pro: osi- 
tion for 19luv on pages 14 and 15 of this issue. 

OATS and 4000 


SEED OATS sess sic: 


IMPROVED COTTON SEED at $1 per bushel 
These seed are grown, gioned and threshed 
on our own farm where nothing elee is allow- 
ed to be planted or ginned. Full printed di- 
rections for sertilizing and drilling oats by the 
open fur.ow method sent with each ship- 
ment. VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga. 





3.00) bushe's fall 
planted APPLER 





Be sure to read Wm. Gallowsy's big 1910 
clinc er proposition on + ages 14 and 15. 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO., 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Vetches, Rye, Wheat, Oats. Barley, Grasses, 
&c. Get “Weekly Current Price List. 


We Buy Cowpeas. write us. 
One or Two Car Loads 


of good milk cows wanted. Alsoa good dairy 
hand to milk and make but er. 
KENSINGTON FARMS, 
Kensington, Ga. 














be not so. Take it right in your 
own neighborhood. Is it not true 
that there are more nice homes, 
more productive farms, more fruit- 
ful orchards than there were five, 
ten or twenty years ago? Grand, 
isn’t it? The world is really growing 
to be a better, happier, more beauti- 
ful place to live in? 

But the finest thought of all is 
that it is you and I who are doing 
this. Day by day we are going out 
with a song on our lips and with 
sunshine in our hearts to do a better 
day’s work than we ever did before 
in all our lives. 

And we will do better to-morrow 
than we are doing to-day. 





Galloway has them all on the run—a wrole 
ra’e track ahead. S*e pages 14 and 16 for his 
1910 announcements. 
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-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 














Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved seed, or considerable 
areas of land, shuld use display ads in the 
proper deoartments of our paper; but tor 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we wi'l ims-rt ads tor our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cénts; four 
weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40s.; six 
months 78@c.; one year, $1.25. Each word, 
numoer or Initia! (including name and 
address) c unted ava separate word. Send 
eash with orier. Ifthe rate seems high, 
remember it would cost §880 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at tnislow rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

















For sale, registered Berkshire Pigs. I. N. 


Paine, Statesvilie, N. C 





Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels, $1.00 
to =” each. L. B. Spracher, Rte 4, Salisbury, 





I desire vosition as farm superintendent. 
——e if wanted. A M. McKeel, Sarato- 
go, 





For Sale—one nice bay Stallfon, three years 
old: mother and fauner both registered. Apply 
to me at LaGrange, N C. O. tay-or. 





Thirty guaranteed Buff Wyandottes, $1.25 
each; 5 red Caps—last score from ¥1 to 93 
points, $2.00 each. J. W. Laney, Monroe, N. C. 

“Wanted- Reliable, honest, industrious white 
man to liveonfarm. Must be kind to stock 
and know how to grow crops. Box 63), Nor- 
folk, Va. 








Farm wanted—Twenty to fifty acres. Will 
lease or buy ii satisfactury. Give price and 
full particulars. Address Gottieib, Box 387, 
Raleigh, N.C. 





For rent, stx horse Farm, Cotton Gin, Grist 
Mili fur a term of years. ‘aliy mail schools, 
and church+s it game Apply to Wm. 
Hatcher Carlos. 





Horse, carriage and harness for sale cheap 
Large bay horse, not afraid of any hing; Tyson 
& Jones 48 at, ruobe -tircd Carriage. M. 
Ashby Lambert, Ralel, h. 





The greatest sale in Tenness¢e: 50 pure bred 
Angus Cattie, 50 Angora Guats, gold from 
Brush, 2 Berkshire Pigs, thorvughored, 
mortgage lifters. Auction Tullanoma, Tenn., 
Noy. 4. Alton Worden. 





200 acre Farm for sale, 35 cleared. One mile 
to deput, church, aod school. About 300,000 
{t. militimber. Cash price with timber, $3.600, 
without timber, $2,600. Chas. T. Peai, Owner, 
Tunis, N. C. 





My 180 A, farm for sale, 65 cultivated. on R. 
R., good schools and churches. gardea spot of 
Ga., crop failures unknown; $:5 land, $80 crop 
this year; someone will duuble their money. 
Address box 27, “e-der Ga 





Wanted—2d haud gas engine, bydraulic ram 
or wind mil and pump in thoreugh repair in 
exchapge for 20 P. Erie City engive in thor- 
ough repair. H. Eugene F+nt seneca,S. C. 
80 bu. Boone C unty Whit» Corn seed, spe- 
cial y Sclected, at $2 per bu. 





Corn Saving Outfit for sale: 8 h. p. gasoline 
engine, burr mili, feed mill, coro harvester, 
shredder all International make and pra ti- 
cally new excent shredder, cost $840.00 will 
take $610.00 for the whole Great bargain. R. 
L. Strowd, Cnapel Hill, N. C, 





Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Essex. All breeding stock registered. Angora 
Goats. Money back i: not pleased, I paying 
return. Pure seed wheat, money refunded, 


\ wheat taken back at my expense ff any cockle 


found, Right and reversibie disc plows. Large 
wee. cutter. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, 
N. 





Don’t fall to read Cialloway’s big clincher 
proposition for 1910. Starts right now. Answer 
his ad, on pages 14 and 15 and make $5. 
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The North Carolina State Fair. 


Some Comments on Various Features of Interest—A Splendid 
Fruit Display—The Neglect of the Live Stock Industry—Too 
Many Doubtful “Amusements” and Too Few Educational Fea- 


tures. 


77 E HOPE in an early issue to 
4 have reports covering various 
features of the North Caro- 
lina State Fair which was held at 
Raleigh last week, but owing to the 
little time we have, we shall, this 
week, attempt only to give a few 
notes on some features of the fair 
which seem worthy of mention. 

In the first place, then, it is worth 
while to say that the agricultural ex- 
hibit at the fair was highly credit- 
able and splendidly illustrated the 
agricultural possibilities of the State. 
This exhibit is generally pronounced 
the best ever seen in Raleigh, and 
much interest was taken in it by 
those in attendance. The horticul- 
tural exhibition deserves especial 
mention, as it would be hard to find 
anywhere a finer exhibit of apples 
than that prepared by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Hay- 
wood County fruit exhibit was also 
good, and some splendid Japanese 
persimmons from the eastern part of 
the State showed conclusively what 
North Carolina could do in raising 
this fine fruit. Indeed, the possibil- 
ities of this State for fruit growing 
are not yet half appreciated. It seems 
to us that, from the very necessity 
of natural conditions, the western 
part of North Carolina is bound to 
become one of the leading fruit 
growing sections of the whole coun- 
try; and the men who are first in the 
business are bound to make good 
money if their work is carried on 
in the right way. 

The general display of farm pro- 
ducts was also good and the exhibits 
of corn and cotton proved that North 
Carolina breeders are quite capable 
of developing these crops to a higher 
standard than we are now familiar 
with. i 

There was the usual display of 
farm machinery, and the interest 
taken in it was prophetic of the bet- 
ter farming which we believe is 
coming. 

The poultry exhibit was large and 
representative, and we hope to have 
it treated more in detail in a later 
issue. 

The live stock exhibits, were, how- 
ever, neither large nor, taken as a 
whole, of good quality. While some 
fine animals were shown, most of the 
classes were poor, and in only one 
or two breeds was there any compe- 
tition worth speaking of. The only 
exhibits, we believe, from outside the 
State were by the Wheeler Home- 
stead, of Kankona, N. Y., which ex- 
hibited some fine Berkshire swine 
and some good Devon cattle, and the 
Spring Dale Farm, of Farmville, Va., 
which showed some good-looking 
Guernseys. There were some pretty 
good Herefords, too, and in the 
swine classes some creditable Duroc- 
Jerseys and some fine Berkshires. 
Aside from these, the quality of the 
exhibits was not at all what one ex- 
pects to find at a State fair. Some of 
the exhibitors evidently brought their 
animals without any preparation at 
all to the show ring, and an animal 
that is poorly groomed and not in 
very good flesh cannot be expected to 
show up to advantage. While exees- 
sive pampering of breeding animals 
is always unadvisable, stockmen 
should learn that no animal will 
show up its real merits unless it is in 
g00d condition. 

It is, however, not a matter to 
wonder at that there should have 
been no more live stock on the fair 
ground. The provisions for taking 
eare of them are far from being 


stock judging went on in the rear of 
the cheap side-shows which occupied 
the best part of the fair ground with 
only three or four persons besides 
the judges and the exhibitors taking 
any interest in it or thinking any- 
thing about it. Such arrangements 
as this are not conducive to the de- 
velopment of a State Fair which can 
answer the educational purposes for 
which a fair is supposed to be es- 
tablished. 

This, indeed, is the serious criti- 
cism to be brought against the fair 
management—a sad tack of perspec- 
tive as to the true value of things 
and of the great importance of 
the work which the State Fair might 
do in developing the agricultural in- 
terests of the whole Commonwealth. 
No one supposes for a moment that 
all amusements should e_ barred 
from the fair ground or that it is 
tt worth while to make special ef- 
forts to entertain those that attend 
them, but when things are so arrang- 





ed that there are a thousand people 
who see only cheap and vulgar side- 
shows to every one who knows any- 
thing about the judging of the live 
stock—which should be one of the 
most important features of the fair 


—-one cannot help feeling that there] 


is some misunderstanding of the real 
purpose a State fair should serve. 

This is not written with any de- 
sire to criticise or find fault unduly. 
It is the general testimony of those 
who have visited the State Fair for 
several seasons that it is gradually 
improving; but we cannot help hop- 
ing that before another fair season 
comes about there will be better ar- 
rangements provided for those who 
wish to exhibit live stock, larger pre- 
miums given, more attention paid to 
the convenience of the breeders and 
of those who wish to see the stock, 
n:cre judges provided and a better 
place given them in which to do their 
work. It will not do to say that the 
public will take no interest in this 
work, because in some fairs in the 
Northwest great ampitheatres are 
provided for the stock judging and 
people go by the thousands to see 
the work done and to learn some- 
thing ‘of the comparative merits of 
the different animals shown. 





=) HE WRITER was asked to help 
took the first prize for the 
\ measure the acre of corn that 
best acre of lowalnd corn at the 


Virginia State Fair. This aere 
of corn made 147 bushels and 
42 pounds and in a field of 


corn of 70 acres that at last culti- 
vation made 55 bushels to the acre, 
and this year will probably average 
a better crop. It is worthy of men- 
tion to note that this farm has been 
kept in a high state of cultivation 
for over two centuries, not by the 
use of commercial fertilizers but by 
a judicious system of farming, by the 


manure and by the systematic sow- 
ing of clover. 

It is gratifying to note that the ag- 
ricultural exhibits at the fair along 
general lines realized the expecta- 
tions of the large number of visitors 
who attended the fair each day of 
the meeting. 

The agricultural implement exhib- 
its were on such a scale as to justify 
the belief that the Virginia farmers 
realize the fact that labor-saving 
machinery is more profitable to use 
these days than hand labor. 

At no time during the fair was 
there a time when there was not a 
good sprinkling of farmers who were 
eagerly watching or examining the 
working of these labor-saving fha- 
chines, and they were so favorably 
impressed (in many instances, at 
least) that they backed their judg- 
ment by giving orders for some of 
these machines. One implement 
house told the writer that the farm- 
ers had given them more orders dur- 
ing the fair week than ever before 
at any fair. 

The binder, the mower, the corn 
harvester, the wheat drill, the disk 
harrow, the peanut harvester, the po- 
tato planter and digger, the gasoline 
engine, the corn husker and shred- 
der have all become established facts 
on the Virginia farm along with 
many other improved implements too 
numerous to mention. And this 
means improved conditions. 

The’ horticultural exhibit, in 


charge of Prof. W. N. Irwin, of the 
United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, was well worth the attention 





creditable to the State Fair and the 


of any one who was interested in 
fruit. 


The exhibit was well repre- 


Notes From the Virginia State Fair. 


Great Progress Along Agricultural Lines — Increased Use of 
Improved Machinery—A Wonderful Horticultural Development. 


repeated applications of barnyard | 


sented in all the varieties of Virginia 
fruit and attracted those who made 
any specialty whatever of fruit grow- 
ing. 

The work of the Virginia Horti- 
cultural Society and the Virginia 
Packing Association has been of un- 
told benefit to the Virginia fruit 
growers who are now reaping the 
benefit of the arduous labors of the 
Officers of these assoeiations. 

Notable among the exhibits are 
those of Hon. Geo. E. Murrell, form- 
er president of the Virginia State 
Horticultural Society. For many 
years Mr. Murrell has spared no ef- 
fort to bring fruit before the eyes of 
the public and to exemplify at his 
orchards at Fontella, Va., that if the 
proper methods are pursued the 
fruits from the Old Dominion will 
compare favorably with those from 
any other State in the Union. 


J. M. BELL. 














SOMETHING THAT OUGHT TO BE 
STOPPED. 


The Richmond Christian Advocate 
which is waging a very proper war- 
fare against the admission of gamb- 
ling devices to the Virginia State 
Fair, gives point to its argument by 
publishing this snapshot of a group 
of boys and girls engaged in one of 


immoral shows have been the bane 
of our Southern fairs, and wherever 
they are found, an immediate protest 
to the fair authorities ought to be 
made. 






















TWO WOMEN 


‘These women start to wash 
their cream separators, The up- 
= ‘woman has a simple, sanitary 
harples Dairy Tubular Separator 
—with nothing inside the bowl 
», but the tiny piece here shown 
Bs in the dish pan—and washes 
the entire bowl in two 
minutes, 

The lower woman 
has acommon, disk- 
filled cream separa- 
tor—with 40 to 60 

disks inside the 

bowl—and spends 
twenty minutes 
washing the 
bowl. She wishes 
she hada Tubular. 













Sharples Dairy 

wbulars are just as 
much better all other 
ways. The World’s 
best. Sales easily 
exceed most, if not 
all, others com- 
bined. World’s 
biggest separator 
factory. Branch 
factories in Canada 
and Germany. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. 288. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, I1., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
’ Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 











to make big money 
in the chicken business. 
Write for Free Poultry Book. 
* High prices paid for early chicks. 
Also learn all about the wonderful 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


We want you to know how good this machine is— 
How much stronger, better built and surer itis than 
any other—How simple it is—What little oil it uses— 
What little attention it needs—Why we build it of 
California Red Wood—Perfect insulation—How per- 
fectly our regulator works—How you save al] the 

dealer's profits and many other good points about 

the Sure Hatch. Your name and address 
on a postal brings our book. 
The Sure Hatch 
incubator Co. 


Box 88, 
Fremont, Nebr. 








PRESIDENT: 
Jos. G. Brown 


CASH:ER: 
H_ K. L tchford 

With ample 
resou ces, we 
offer our pat- 


rons the best facilities. We will be glad to 
nave your account. 

















Tennessee Herd of Duroc Swine 


60 choice bred Gilts for sale. Bred to our 
great show and breeding boars We won 
mre St°te Fair Premiums this season than 
all other Southern breeders combined. Boars 


ali sold, 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 


Newport, Tenn. 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


DUKE, N. C., October 7, 1909. 
Mr. W. A. Thigpen. 

DEAR Sir: I recetved my pigs last Friday 
night all right. Am pleased with them very 
much. Everybody that has seen them think 
they are fine. They are doing very well at 
present. | want you to send me the full pedi- 
gree of them, as I want to know all about 
Yours truly, 

B. B, TRULL. 


sunnysig BERKSHIRES 


Best blood in America in my herd boars— 
Cherokee’s Masterpiece, P-erless Premier and 
Hiehtide Commons (importec). Sows equally 
well bred and include two daughters of Mas- 
terpiece, two daughters of Premier Longfellow 
and others of just as good breeding. Young 
stock forsale. Prices reasonable. 

W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 


B. P. ROCKS 











Pullets ready to lay in November. 
Cockereis. $1.00 each, 
T. P. WHARTON, 


Also 








the games of chance. Gambling and 


Washington, N. C 





THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














NOWN the country over 
as “the old yellow shell.” 
For nearly 50 years it has stood 
at the top in popularity. In fact 
it was through the use of UMC 
New Club shells that the great 
army of American sportsmen 
learned to prefer UMC shell 
quality. 
Loaded with black powder, 
celebrated UMC wads and any 


size or quantity of shot. 
If you prefer smokeless powder, 


get UMC Nitro Clubs. 
Made for Remington and all 
other Shotguns. 

Game Laws Free. 


The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 

















OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay steady work and promotion: expert- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Devville Tobacco Cn. Rox §S 44, Danville. Ve. 





7 per cent. Interest on You 
Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers in North Carolina and 
adjvining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment cf which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not interested in farming 
wanted, and no one ouside the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 











Piano 


is an instrument bought once ina 
lifetime. In buying one do not de- 
pend upon looks merels—inquire 
as to its inmost parts. its tone, vol- 
ume, its action and general con- 
struction--have an expert play it 
for you, bring out its sweetness and 
strength of tone, and test it in eve- 
Ty way. 


We invite you to visit our sales- 
roows -give our Pianos your most 
rigid examination and you will be 
our customer, for the Stieff always 
wins out. 











Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 
Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-Player Pianos. 
Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade Street 


Charlotte, - N.C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager 


(Mention this paper) 
































South Carolina. Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Adéress 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
Kuvaron, N. O. 
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are carefull 

ners the factory. 
Loo 

you buy—it 


money refunded. ‘ 
The name Keen Kutter covers a full line of tools for 
shop, garden and farm, as well as scissors, shears, 
t pocket knives, razors and table cutlery. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Lous ano New Yorn, U. S. A. 





=== 
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Quality in 
Tools for the workshop, farm or home must be tools of 
A plane, for instance, to smooth a board properly, must 





KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


inspected, adjusted and tested before 


for the Keen Kutter trademark on every tool 
uarantees the tool to be satisfactory or 









Tool 


uality. 
ave a 
keen blade, carefully adjusted—its surface must be true and it 
must fit the hand. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















Al letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progresswe Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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So runs my dream; 


‘*Oh, Yet We Trust.” 


H YET WE TRUST that somehow good 


final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light; 

And with no language but a cry. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 








By Mrs. J. 
ry OSES MAY be grown in almost 
ye any kind of soil, but thrive 
YJ better where there is a clay 
subsoil with a good soil above this. 
The rose bed should be plowed or 
spaded at least twelve inches deep, 
thus mixing some of the clay with 
the soil to which has been added a 
very liberal supply of stable manure. 
Should this clay subsoil be wanting, 
it is well to supply it, a good shovel- 
full to each plant, thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. A little commercial 
fertilizer added occasionally helps the 
roses to make an extra good growth 
the first season. 
There should be no trees or shrub- 
bery near the rose bed. Roses will not 
thrive unless they have an abund- 
ance of sunshine, with no _ roots 
near them to absorb the moisture. - 


Varieties. 


Formerly roses which bloomed 
only in spring, were given place in 
our grandmothers’ gardens, but 
“times have changed,” and now we 
do not think of cultivating any but 
the ever-blooming tea roses, unless 
it be as a relict from some loved 
spot. We have grown a great va-, 
riety of tea roses, and while we ad- 
mired them all, as the size of our 
rose garden was limited, we have 
culled to the following members of 
that royal family: 

Pure white: Marie Guillot, Fran- 
cis E. Willard. 

Creamy white: White La France, 
Robert E. Lee, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria (climber). 

White tinted with pink: White 
Cochet, The Bride, White Marechal 
Neil (climber), Golden Gate. 

Pink: Pink Cochet, Pink La 
France (this the sweetest scented of 
all), Madam Welche, Catherin Mer- 
met, Bridesmaid. 

Yellow: Yellow Cochet, Star of 
Lyoon, Perle des Jardins, Marechal 
Neil (climber), Sunset. 

Red: Meteor, Helen Gould. 

I have printed in black my 
choice half dozen varieties. Any 
weman would be proud to own these. 


Roses May Be Planted Now. 
Roses may be planted with good 





How to Grow Roses. 


Set in Good Soil, Preferably a Clayey One, Keep Well Culti- 
. vated or Mulched, Cut Back Each Year and Gather the Flowers. 


C. Deaton. 


in either event, the beds ghould be 
prepared in the fall, and if planting 
is deferred until March or April, the 
bed can be thoroughly worked up 
again before setting the plants. Year- 
old plants grow and bloom profuse- 
ly the first season if properly cared 
for. It is well to pinch out the first 
buds that appear and let the plant 
have a little growth before blooming. 
Then keep the seed pods cut off, if 
all roses are not gathered before 
shedding. 

Roses should be planted at least 
four feet apart each way; the roots 
carefully spread, and thoroughly wa- 
tered, covered about an inch deep, 
then a mulch of grass or leaves 
placed around them to hold the 
moisture, but not watered too fre- 
quently as the roots might decay. 


Cultivation and Pruning. 


Frequent cultivation, and water- 
ing in extremely dry weather are ad- 
vantageous, keeping a mulch around 
the roots. 

It is well to cut back roses from 
one-half to two-thirds their length, 
depending on the variety, every win- 
ter or spring. Thin out all weak 
canes and remove old canes or 
stumps. Very vigorous’ growers 
may be cut back quite severely, 
when it is desired to keep the size 
of the plants down. 

Mold and the green spider are two 
of the most common enemies of the 
rose. Sulphur sprinkled on_ the 
leaves while damp with dew helps 
remove the mold, and a good insect 
powder, or a sprinkling of water in 
which tobacco has been soaked, re- 
moves the spiders. 


How to Grow Roses From Cuttings. 


Roses are as easily grown from 
cuttings as geraniums. If the bed 
has been prepared, it is best to 
plant them where they are to grow. 
Place two cuttings (slips broken 
down from old stock on which roses 
have bloomed are best cuttings) 
ibout an inch and a half or two 
nches deep in the mellow soil, press 
soil firmly around them, water thor- 
oughly, and place a glass jar over 
them. If both grow, remove oné. 





results in either fall or spring, but 





Bank soil around the jar, and leave 
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it without disturbing until at least 
one set of new leaves has matured 
and hardened, if cuttings are plant- 
ed in spring or summer, or until 
April, if cuttings are planted in the 
fall. They may be rooted without 
the cover, but better success is usu- 
ally obtained with protection. 

Never attempt to transplant while 
there are tender limbs, but wait until 
the plant looks to be in a dormant 
condition. 

Roses may be purchased for 10 to 
15 cents per plant, therefore it is 
within the reach of every woman to 
have at least a few of these cheer- 
ful guests, shedding their silent but 
wholesome influence on all the 
household, for in the words of an- 
other: 


“A single rosebud which I can see 
Brings a sweeter message of love 


to me, 

Than a bushel of roses, when I am 
dead, 

Massed in costly profusion above 
my head.” 





INTEREST THE BOYS ON THE 
FARM. 





Give Them a Chance to Make Some- 
thing for Themselves. 


Dear Aunt Mary: By this I don’t 
mean to pay the children for every- 
thing they do. I have seen some 
children, whenever they were told 
to do anything, ask: ‘‘What are you 


Ghe Charm That 


_ HAVE SAID IT several 
‘ 





home.” 


ful and harmonious as it is. 





going to pay me?” I have seen oth- 
ers who never had a cent except they 
begged their mothers or fathers 
for it. 
Children ought to have regular 
duties, and then have some time to 
themselves. Our boys all have a 
corn crop, one has a calf, one a pig, 
another a colt, another chickens. 
They are encouraged to have a bank 
account, but are allowed to spend 
their money as they please after ad- 
vising with mother abovt it; and 
they are a contented, happy lot, with 
scarcely even a grumbling or cross 
word about their work or with each 
other. 
If one wants to go squirrel hunt- 
ing early in the morning, he will get 
the others to do his work, promising 
a like favor when they want some- 
thing done. It is enough to make 
any mother’s heart glad to see them 
take turn about, and by the time it 
is light get a colt from the stable, 
and bare-headed, bare-backed, no 
bridle, with a shepherd dog follow- 
ing, gallop to the back side of the 
pasture for the cows. I am sure they 
enjoy it as much as the town boy does 
his moving picture show. In sum- 
mer they go in swimming and one 
time this summer drew off the pond, 
and had quite an exciting time catch- 
ing eels. Then fall comes and they 
gather apples for winter, get bushels 
and bushels of walnuts and “scaly 
barks,” and pick peas, half of which 
are theirs for the picking. 
Then they are ready for the fair, 
for which each one has something 
he wants to take. 
Sometimes I get tired of all the 
work incident to a busy farm, and 
almost wish I lived in town; then, 
when I think of what I would do 
with my six boys in a 50-foot-front 
lot, and when I see them growing up 
into healthy, happy, hard-working 
young men I wouldn’t exchange 

places with anybody. 
ALAMANCE. 





Suitor—Sir, I want to marry your 
daughter, 
Parent—Can you support her in 
the style to which she has been ac- 
eustomed? 
Suitor—If I couldn’t do _ better 


Country Home. 





ing: “There is no excuse for an unattractive country 
All of us may not be able to have a home 
like. this; but the things that give this its chiefest charm— 
the grass, the trees, the vines and the shrubbery—are things 
which every country home could have, and which, indeed, no 
country home is complete without. The 
might possibly be improved on, 
The solitary shrub in the fore- 
ground of the picture is the only discordant feature. 


poorly, of course, but as other citi- 
zens dress, wear hats and but for 
the quality of clothing can not be 
distinguished from other classes. 








Belongs to the 





























Farm Produce Heavily Taxed. 
| One of the great drains upon the 


egoatog of the peasant farming 
of Italy is the tax upon farm pro- 
| ducts. Every road leading into the 
cities is guarded by an official who 
levies a tariff upon the market pro- 
duce brought to the city to be sold. 
This tax is often unjustly high and 
the most vigilant watch is kept that 
| Soods may not be smuggled over the 
city line. 

Upon every hand one is impressed 
with the never-ceasing industry of the 
people. When we compare this 
poorly paid, under-fed, hard-working 
class with the better paid. better fed, 
less industrious working class in 
our own South, we realize what a 
prosperous country we should have 
if this spirit of persistent, untiring 
labor could in a small degree be 
transferred across the water. 


tovndias Harriscn’s Nurscrics. 





Go Thou and Do Likewise. 


My wife reads The Progressive 
Farmer, and the result is, she has 
made me make a fall and winter 
garden—a good one, too, worth fifty 
dollars. 


times, but it will bear repeat- 


arrangement here 


S. E. JONES, 
but it is strikingly beauti- 


County School Commissioner, Chat- 
tooga Co., Ga. 











A Handsome Stick Pin Free. 











to the Poor. 





ULFILLING my promise for 
another letter about the Ital- 
ian peasant woman, let me 
say that they are famous for the 
elaborate manner in which they 
dress their hair. It is customary, 
therefore, for them to do each oth- 
er’s hair. This performance also 
takes place in the open air. The 
peasant woman of Italy, it must also 
be understood does not wear a hat; 
in fact, she has never owned one, 
and the characteristic mark which 
distinguishes the peasant from the 
upper class woman is the absence 
of the hat. These hatless women, as 
long as they have vigor and pride in 
their appearance, consider’ their 
crowning glory the elaborate dress- 
ing of the hair. Some of them 
have very beautiful, heavy hair, too. 


The Love of Bright Colors. 

The Italian woman’s love of bright 
color cannot be suppressed by hard 
work or oppression. She insists upon 
a bright kerchief and apron upon all 
dressy occasions. We chanced upon 
one or two church celebrations in 
Naples when many peasant people 
came into the city in large numbers. 
The sight was extremely picturesque, 
every woman having her bright ker- 
chief and dazzlingly brilliant apron. 
It was interesting to see that these 











More About the Italian Peasant Woman. 


She is Famous for Her Love of Bright Colors and for the 
Elaborate Way in Which She Dresses Her Hair, No Less Than 
for Her Industry—The Heavy Taxes on Farm Produce a Burden 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 










































Notice the remarkable offer of the 
International Harvester Company on 
another page. If you will send a 
postal or letter, addressed to ‘‘Pros- 
perity,’’ care International Harvester 
Company, Room 4168, Harvester 
Building, Chicago, Ill., giving name 
of anybody who might buy a wagon, 
cream separator, manure spreader, 
gasoline engine, feed grinder, hay 
press, or disk harrow, they will glad- 
ly send you a handsome monogram 
stick pin, finished in gold, silver or 
bronze, absolutely free. Read the 
offer and write to-day. 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 


WOILED 


CLOTHING 


will give you full value 
for every dollar spent | 
and keep you dry in 

the wettest weather. 


aprons were made after one invari- 
able pattern, reaching quite to the 
hem of the skirt, with rounded corn- 
ers, and always trimmed with a dou- 
ble row of carefully made knife 
plaiting. A vivid green seemed to be 
a popular color. 

The Shawl is Popular. 


I was interested in a particularly 
individual touch in the toilet of the 
Venetian peasant woman which is 
a large black cashmere shawl trim- 
med with long black fringe. How- 
ever gay the dress may be the shawl 
is always worn folded cornerwise 
and thrown over the shoulder. Quite 
well-to-do peasants, I am told, have 
shawls of silk, but I did not see any. 

















These shawls are particularly becom- SUITS “22. 
ing to the pretty young girls with SLICKERS . ‘Bb 
their beautiful black hair and eyes||POMMEL SLICKERS 
and brilliant coloring, and always $350 
hatless. SOLD EVERVWHERE 

CATALOG FREE 


I quite rebelled that this stamp of 


peasantry should be peculiar to the A.J.TOWER Co. Boston. USA ‘ 

women alone. Peasant men dress | | TOWER CANADIAN Co. uimiTeD Toronto, Can 
‘ 

A School With a 


; y Reputation For 
Rinplfdt Mig! Doing High Grade 


INCORPORATED Wor ° 


One of the best equipped schools in the South. THE LARGEST. The strongest faculty. MORE 
GRADUATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools inthe State BOOKKEEPING. SHORT- 
HAND, TELFGRAPHY and ENGLISH. Write for handsomeCatalogue. Address KING’S 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C.. or Charlotte, N.C. We teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 
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for $75.00 





than that, I’d be ashamed to ask her. 


GOUNFN EAGLE BUGGY Ch Statia: 6. 


Let Us Mail You This Big Money 
Saving Book Today—Postage Paid 


We don’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
order, how to care for —- Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00 
We can save you $20. 00 to $50.00 on many other styles, 

We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
_ oF Money Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 

A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 





- Average Weekly Circulstion First Half 1909, 44,520. 








Editorial Notes. 





IXY OW THAT THE renewal season is at hand, 
yz | we again request readers to write names 

and addresses very carefully when sending 
subscriptions. In hundreds of cases subscribers 
complain about errors that are due soley to their 
own negligence in writing. It doesn’t matter so 
much about the other part of your letter, but all 
proper names and postoffices should be as plain 
as printing. 

& 

The Southern States Association of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and Other Agricultural 
Workers will hold their next meeting on Novem- 
ber 16th, 17th, and 18th, at Jackson, Miss. A 
very attractive program is being arranged, and a 
fuller announcement will be made in an early is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer. This will be one 
of the most important agricultural meetings of 
the year. 

a 

Don’t forget the National Farmers’ Congress to 
be held in Raleigh, November 8rd to 8th. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of farmers from all sections 
of the United States are coming, and farmers in 
The Progressive Farmer territory should seize this 
opportunity to attend a session of the Congress 
near them. We hope to publish the full program 
next week. 


& 
One of the most gratifying recent developments 


in the South is the organization of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society in many counties. There is 
no doubt about it that half of the deaths from 
consumption are unnecessary, and the people of 
America on the whole have been guilty of noth- 
ing less than criminal negligence in failing so 
long to inaugurate a Nation-wide crusade against 
this deadliest of diseases. 

& 

Sickness in his family preventing our Progres- 
sive Farmer representative from attending, we 
have unfortunately been unable to get a full re- 
port of the Inter-State Tobacco Growers’ meeting 
in Danville, Va., October 16th and 17th. After ad- 
dresses by B. F. Earle, of Lynchburg, and J. Z. 
Green and H. Q. Alexander, of North Carolina, the 
eonvention went into executive session. The fol- 
lewing were appointed as a committee on ways 
and means: §E. A. Rothrock, of Caswell County, 


N. C.; R. E. Blackwell, of Hollydale, Va.; John 


tucy. The last-named is the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on growing and marketing to- 
bacco, and early announcement of plans for thor- 
oughly organizing Virginia and North Carolina to- 
bacco growers is expected 

& 
In giving directions as to how to judge a news- 
paper, Wallace’s Farmer wisely says: ‘“Look 
carefully at the advertisements. If you find sure 
cures for cancer, rheumatism, etc., remedies to 
make fat people lean and lean people fat, etc., 
then it is not worth your while to read any fur- 
ther. Quack medicines advertise in quack papers.” 


& 

The Progressive Farmer’s plan to have every 
farmer keep a quarter’s worth of postals always 
in the house, buying another quarter’s worth as 
soon as the first quarter’s worth runs out, is at- 
tracting considerable attention. Commenting on 
it, the Yorkville (S. C.) Enquirer says: ‘That 
is a good idea and there is no telling how much 
benefit people may derive by following it out. We 
know of hundreds of intelligent people who never 
think of having a supply of stamps even, to say 
nothing of postal cards, and who are constantly 
neglecting to write letters and messages that may 
have been of advantage to them.” 


& 

We hear that in some sections of our territory 
slick-tongued agents are selling veterinary and 
live stock books for exorbitant prices. No farm- 
er Ought to pay a big price for a book on any ag- 
ricultural or stock subject until he has consulted 
the Department of Agriculture or his farm paper. 
Not only is he likely to waste his good money by 
purchasing from an agent who may be either ig- 
norant or unreliable, or both, but he is not un- 
likely to get a book radically misleading in its 
statements and principles. The State or National 
Department of Agriculture or your farm paper 
will be glad at any time to give advice as to what 
works are worth buying on any agricultural sub- 
ject. 





The Religious Press and the Patent 
Medicine Fraud. 


AST WEEK WE had something to say about 
the foul advertising columns of the weekly, 

semi-weekly and tri-weekly editions served 
up from our big city dailies for country patron- 
age. But it is a painful truth (and as a member 
of one of the religious denominations whose news- 
papers are not least culpable, we hate to confess 
it), that by their alliance with the patent medi- 
cine fraud and sometimes even with disgraceful 
quack doctors for chronic ‘‘men’s’ or ‘‘women’s 
diseases,’’ the religious papers are, many of them, 
not one whit less guilty than the secular papers 
that carry whiskey advertising, even if they should 
not receive the greater damnation in that they 
prostitute the influence of the Church of Christ 
to finding victims for these vampires on suffering 
humanity. 

The advertising in a religious paper ought to be 
decent, and much of the medical advertising is 
not. It ought to be honest, and there is very lit- 
tle of the patent medicine advertising that is. If 
a religious paper cannot live without carrying 
advertising of the sort handled by many of the 
religious papers in the South, it is time for the 
churches to go into bankruptcy and turn the 
world over to His Satanic Majesty. Better have 
a four-page organ of your church clean and de- 
cent, free from alliance with the vampires, fakirs, 
and quacks, than to have a sixteen-page or twenty- 
page paper polluted by such filth and made dis- 
creditable by alliance with firms that are not only 
fraudulent, but oftentimes violators of common 
decency in their published announcements. 

Now that our Methodist conferences, Baptist 
associations, Presbyterian synods, Episcopal di- 








Grady, of Kentucky, and R. L. Barnett, of Ken- 











is an opportune time for the church members of 
the South to make a stand upon this matter anq 
free the Christian church from alliance with these 
foul companions, far more discreditable to it than 
the presence of the money-changers was to the 
Jewish church in old Jerusalem. 

Let us start this crusade for a clean and decent 
press in the South. Write the editors of your se- 
cular paper and of your religious paper, and in- 
sist upon reforms before you renew your subscrip- 
tion. That is the only way to awaken some of 
our editors whom we shall charitably suppose 
have not thought seriously about the matter, and 
it is even more surely the only way to get any re- 
form from those that know what they are doing, 
but have acted upon the theory that “the jingle 
of the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels.’’ 





This Week and Next. 


vo ROFESSOR MASSEY writes tihs week on 
ye the important matter of planting an or- 
chard—one of the things which should be 
attended to on every farm,— and on page 17 
there is a reminder to our readers to also set out 
some berries and grapes this fall. One who has 
lived on a farm where there is a good supply of 
the various fruits is never contented to live on 
one without. 

Professor Massey also sounds a little nate of 
warning as to the grossly extravagant misuse of 
labor so common in the South—a sort of fore- 
word, as it were, to our ‘$500 More a Year” ar- 
ticle on the better handling of tenants and farm 
labor. 


The tenant question is one of the big problems 
the South has to settle. It is a many-sided ques- 
tion, too, and the details of each particular case 
must be worked out as an independent proposi- 
tion. We do not try to solve the problem, or 
even to tell how to solve it; our effort is only to 
offer some suggestions that may be helpful to 
those who are working on it. 

We are giving a whole page to reports from 
different fairs in our territory, and these reports 
we have tried to make of practical value to all 
readers as well as of personal interest to those 
exhibiting or attending. 


Then there is ‘‘Uncle John’s” letter to the farm 
boy on page 6—a very interesting letter, we 
think, which is to be followed by one even more 
interesting next week. ‘‘Uncle John” is a man, 
too, who writes from an actual knowledge of 
Southern farm conditions and of the possibilities 
open to the Southern farm boy. Indeed, his work 
for Southern agriculture has given him a National 
reputation, and he is to-day regarded as one of 
the great leaders in the movement for better 
farming. The words of such a man are always 
worth heeding. 


Next week is our ‘‘Young Farmers’ Special,”’ 
and we ere doing our very best to make it the 
brightest, cleaniest, most helpful and most inspir- 
ing special we have had this year. 





Send us three new yearly subscriptions and we 
will renew your subscription one year free. 





A Thought for the Week. 





OR US EVERY DAY is a day of judgment, 
and writes its irrevocable verdict in the 
flame of its West. Think you that judg- 

ment waits till the doors of the grave are opened? 

It waits at the doors of your houses—it waits at 

the corners of your streets; we are in the midst 

of judgment—the insects that we crush are our 
judges—the moments that we fret away are our 
judges—the elements that feed us, judge, as they 
minister—and the pleasures that deceive us judge 
as they indulge. Let us for our lives, do the work 
of Men while we bear the Form of them, if indeed 
these lives are not as a vapour, and do not vanish 














oceses, etc., are holding most of their méetings, it 


away.—Ruskin. 
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‘“What’s The News?” 


Looking Beyond Our Own Doors. 
S| THE LAST week or two the news mat- 




















ters of most interest have had to do with 
people beyond the borders of the United 
A few days ago our sister Republic, Mex- 
ico, engaged our attention for a little while by 
reason of the spectacular meeting of her venerable 
President, Diaz, and President Taft on the Mexi- 
can border at El Paso, Texas. For a generation 
there has been peace in Mexico, but peace not 
without sacrifice, for Diaz, while governing under 
the forms of a Republic, has been virtually a 
monarch ruling with an iron hand. Now that he 
is so old that he cannot much longer guide the 
destinies of Mexico, there is not a little reason to 
fear that there will be insurrections in that coun- 
try such as have become chronic in other Latin 
countries to the south of us. ‘ 

Spain is much in the public eye right now by 
reason of its struggles to put down the Moorish 
rebellion, and even more by reason of the execu- 
tion of Francisco Ferrer. Always intolerant, Spain 
has suffered hopeless blight ever since it set out. 
centuries ago, upon the policy of suppressing free 
speech and intellectual independence by means of 
its Holy Inquisition. The execution of Ferrer is 
in line with this ancient policy. A man of edu- 
cation and courage, Ferrer was too brave to sup- 
press his conviction that Spain needed a more 
democratic government; and his trial was so lack- 
ing in fairness as to convince much of the out- 
side world that his conviction and death sentence 
amounted to nothing less than executive murder. 
His death has given impetus to anarchy and 
revolutionary movements in all parts of Europe, 
and it is already evident that Spain is to pay 
dearly for this act of intolerance, as it has already 
paid for many others. Popular resentment is 
strong, and the opposition party has already 


forced the retirement of King Alfonso’s entire 
ministry. 


States. 


es 
Making Wealth Pay Taxes in England. 


KA PAIN WITH ITS Moorish rebellion and 
widespread discontent at home, is in no 

more of a ferment at this time, however, 
than is England itself. The trouble all comes 
from the new system of taxation proposed by the 
Liberal Party, the party to which most of the 
working people and middle classes of England be- 
long, and opposed by the Conservative Party, or 
the party to which most of the wealthy English- 
men belong. 


Last spring the wealthy Conservatives, growing 
hysterical in their fear of a war with Germany, 
demamded a bigger navy. A bigger navy neces- 
sarily meant more taxation, and the Conservatives 
thought that this increased taxation levied by the 
Liberals would make that party unpopular. But 
in this they reckoned without their host. Here- 
tofore the burden of taxation has fallen mainly 
on the poor, as it does in this country, but when 
Lloyd-George brought out his new budget, or 
scheme of taxation, the wealthy Conservatives 
were dumbfounded—paralyzed. It was the politi- 
cal coup of this generation. Instead of increas- 
ing the general taxation, Lloyd-George threw the 
burden of increased taxation upon those most able 
to stand it. His budget increased the taxation on 
incomes of $25,000 a year and over, levied a 
larger inheritance tax on large fortunes, increased 
the tax on whiskey to 14 per cent, and provided a 
tax of 10 per cent on the increased value of land 
from the beginning of a lease to its expiration, 
ete. 

This scheme has been approved by the House of 
Sommons and will soon come up for action by the 
House of Lords. The wealthy Lords, of course, 








are furiously opposed to the whole program, but 
for many generations the House of Commons 
alone has had control over the national finances, 
and it is not believed that the Lords will now 
nullify the action taken by the elected representa- 
tives of the English people, numerous as have 
been the threats of such action. For them to do 
so would bring about opposition so serious that 
it would not unlikely result in doing away with 
the House of Lords entirely, leaving the English 
government even nearer a democracy than the 
United States—even if it is not already so. And 
meanwhile, all England is absorbed in the most 
heated political campaign that men now living 
can remember. 
Ss SK 


More Money for Public Health Work. 
VERY NOTABLE meeting was that of the 
‘A. American Public Health Association held in 
Richmond last week. We are only just be- 

ginning to realize the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment in saving human life and the health of its 
people. We have talked about the conservation 
of our natural resources, and in this we have done 
well, but there is no resource -which has been 
more neglected than human life itself. No South- 
ern State ought to give less than $25,000 a 
year for its public health work at this time. We 
happen to know from personal observation of the 
splendid work of some of these men—Dr. Ennion 
G. Williams in Virginia, Dr. W. S. Rankin in North 
Carolina, Dr. C. F. Williams in South Carolina, 
Dr. H. F. Harris in Georgia, and Dr. F. J. Mayer 
in Louisiana—rarely efficient men, all of them, 
who are doing more for their States than probably 
any United States Senator that the South has. 

“Yellow Fever Whipped, Typhoid Must Now Be 
Driven Out,’’ was the heading in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch one day last week. And typhoid 
(caused largely by flies and impure milk) is one 
of the four or five diseases from which our death 
loss is most inexcusably great. In every Southern 
State there should be a systematic campaign 
against consumption, typhoid fever, malaria, and 
hookworm disease: with our energies concen- 
crated on these four, more can be accomplished 
than by scattering our efforts. Let us get be- 
hind our health officers and help them in carry: 
ing on this great work, and especially let us see to 
it that they have appropriations so large that 
their work will not be crippled for lack of funds. 

Next to consumption, typhoid fever, malaria 
and hookworm disease, probably the most serious 
preventable scourge at this time is pellagra, and 
there is much interest in the national meeting 
for the study of this disease to be held in Colum- 
bia, S. C., early next month. The South Carolina 
health officials have been foremost in the study of 
this mysterious malady, and it is fitting that 
bealth officers from other sections are to hold 
their meetings in the Palmetto State. 


es SS 
The Passing of a Hero. 


NE OF THE SOUTH’S grand old men, a man 
a whom our whole section loved to honor, 
f passed away last Thursday—Dr. James H. 
Carlisle, President Hmeritus of Wofford College. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Ignoring all political ambi- 
tion and ignoring, too, all efforts to become a 
man of wealth, Dr. Carlisle gave his Jong life— 
he was 84 years old—to unselfish service to his 
State and the cause of education and religion. 

It was in December, 1850, that Benjamin Wof- 
ford died, leaving $100,000 for the establishment 
of the splendid Methodist college which bears his 
name, and for what the college has meant these 
last two generations Dr. Carlisle deserves the 
thanks of the public equally with Wofford himself. 
A member of the faculty from the first, he became 
President in 1875 continuing until age made it 
necessage for him to retire from active manage- 
ment in 1902, when Dr. H. N. Snyder worthily 
succeeded him. 

A man ef spotless character, high ideals, of 
generous and tolerant nature, Dr. Carlisle pro- 
foundly influenced all who came in contaet with 








him. Bishop Candler once said that he had rather 
his boy would simply go into a room where Dr. 
Carlisle’s old coat was hung up than be under the 
real tuition of some so-called great educators. Once 
a year the citizens of Spartanburg insisted upon 
hearing an address from Dr. Carlisle upon the is- 
sues of the time, and in thus honoring him they 
honored themselves. It is well that the hero was 
not denied a fitting measure of hero-worship, and 
that the whole State of South Carolina now 
mourns for him as for failen prince in Israel. 
& Me 


Are Negro Schools Self-Supporting? 

T THE SOUTHERN Educational Conference 
‘A. in Atlanta last April, Prof. Charles L. Coon, 
aN of Wilson, N. C., read a paper on the ques- 
tion, ‘Is the Negro School of the South a Burden 
on the White Taxpayer?’’ Mr. Coon contended 
that it is not; that if the negroes were cred- 
ited with their proportionate share of fines, gen- 
eral revenue taxes and of taxes on corporation 
property—not listed as either white or black—it 
would be seen that they pay as much, or more, 
for schools than they get. We think Mr. Coon’s 
assumption is too broad; nearly all the corpora- 
tion property is white, and corporation taxes 
should not therefore be divided in proportion to 
population. Superintendent Joyner, of North 
Carolina, is probably right in estimating that the 
negroes get $2 in schools for each $1 they pay; 
but this, it will be seen, is far enough from the 
wild generalization so frequently made that ‘‘the 
negro gets half the sehool money and pays only 
5 per cent of the taxes.’”’ Asa matter of fact, in 
no State in the South do we allow the negro any- 
thing like an equal division of school fund in pro- 





portion to population, as the following table 
shows: 

Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 

of School School School 

Fund Fund Fund 

Per Cent Spentfor Spentfor Snent 
of Negro Neero White for Negro 
States. Population. Schools. Teachers. Teachers 
VIPS © s6 vc ss 35.7 DAT 53.2 p Ra PY 
North Carolina. 33.3 13.6 46.4 10.6 
South Carolina. 58.4 VCS 69.0 16.0 
Georgia ..... s Set LU 63.8 14.7 
iD oo) 43.7 14.9 54.5 9.6 
ATSNAME 20.4% 45.3 12.4 78.0 10.9 
Mississippi 58.7 21.9 57.5 Lit 
Louisiana ..... 47.2 8.6 52.0 5.6 
PEN, sco.) drs e% 20.4 14.5 The 12.3 
ATRONSAS 2 «is: 28.0 10.8 73.9 7.8 
Tennessee ..... 23.8 18.2 65.2 15.2 
Average... 40.1 14.8 62.4 12.0 

& & 
Honoring Courage Rather Than Cow- 
ardice. 


 & HE GIST OF THE whole matter is that Mr. 
Ng Coon is wrong in claiming that the negro 

pays enough taxes to support his schools— 
we are sure of that—-but he was much nearer 
right than the people of the South had thought 
possible until his statement was made public: a 
fact which is to the credit of the Southern white 
man rather than to his discredit, showing as it 
does how well the negro has prospered under 
Southern white rule. 

But whether right or wrong, whether the opin- 
ion was creditable or discreditable, Mr. Coon had 
the right to express that opinion, leaving it to be 
attacked by argument and not by abuse, and the 
publication of an article demanding that he be 
ostracised and dismissed from his positon for 
what he had said, naturally had the effect of 
rallying almost every free-born, liberty-loving 
citizen of Wilson to his side. It will be a bad, 
bad day for the South when an appeal to bigotry 
has any other effect. All progress comes from 
some man expressing some ‘thought or mak- 
ing some discovery new to the masses of the peo- 
ple, and if we are not to allow a man to express 
without abuse his opinion—even a wrong opinion 
if an honest one—then the South will inevitably 
suffer an intellectual dry rot such as reduced Spain 
from the proudest nation on earth to an impotent 
beggar among nations, a driveling example of the 
folly of intolerance. Jefferson’s declaration ‘‘that 
differences of opinion should arise among men 
on every topic of human inquiry, and that these 
should be freely expressed in a country where ali 
our faculties are free,’ must ever be our ideal 
principle. And our ideal man must not be the 
coward who stifles every thought unpleasing to 
the rabble, but the brave man who seeks the 
truth and not popular applause, and the man who 
having discovered what he conceives to be truth, 
utters his soul’s thought uncaring whether it be 
followed by hissing or applause. 
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* Where to Buy the 


Best Live Stock. * 

















SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


CHARLOTTE, od - NORTH CAROLINA. 











One Shropshire Buck 


FOR SALE 


Cost $50.00, has been used for two years, 
Wili sell him for $25.00. He is in fine con- 
dition and fine individuality. Was pur- 
chased of Druid Hill Farm near Balti- 
more. 


Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N.C, 





Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months old by Lee 
Premier 3rd ($1,100 son of Premier Long 
fellow), shortest nosed and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Giits and Sows bred to 
him. Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

ED:':‘AR B. MOORE, Prop. 

Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jers*y Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at 











POLAND CHINAS 


A superior lot of pies 
by my fine boars 

*“Gray’s Perfection” 
73339 and other noted 
y boars. The best strains 
- of living hogs repre 
sented in this h rd— 
Sows in pig, and young Boars and S -ws of all 
ages. Send to headquariersand get the best, 
from the oldest and largest herd of Poland 
Chinas in this State, at one half Western 
prices. Address 


J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 








for $10.000. No females for sale at present. 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are trom cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 

















The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner oi 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
e. Correspondence solici 
8. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn, 





Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs wiil tay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big rrices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds. Address 

JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Greensboro, N. O. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sows to farrow between 
September lst and 20th 
Pigs not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Petersburg, Va. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockere!s from choice bred S. 
C. White Leghorns. Eg-s $1 per setting of 15. 
1 Bu!) 12 months old ready for s- rvice: 1 Bull 
Calf 4 months old: 1 Bull Calf 2 months old. 
Thes- bulls are the best that choice breeding 
can produce, Call and see them or write us 
your wants. Anondale Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mer., R. R 3, West Asheville, N. C. 














RIVER SIDE STOCK F RM 





Berkshire Pigs from 
fine registered stock. 


Prices $5 00 to $10.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. M. COOPER. Autryville, N. C. 














IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey f_ Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs = 3 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn. Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
Lage —— L ‘Abernethy. Propr., Mount 
olly, 


Tnoroughbred Berkshires Piss,5 months 
Premier, one of the shortest nosed and fan- 
ciest headed Boassin America. I will sell at 
farmers’ prices write for prices. 

F. A. COCHRAN, Prop., Derita. N. C. 








ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Pelled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Polend Chinas 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’! B. Woods, Oharlottaville, Va. 
Duroc Jersey Pigs Clency of boneand in’ 
ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a ew choice 


service pone aod bred gilta. Writefor prices. 
WHITAKER Mulberry, Tenn 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 


Prom the largest herd - me! fete. Write 
me your wants. E. 8. WRIGHT 








EGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8 weeks to 10 months old. Whiteand Sil 
ver Wyandoites, B. P. kocks.a d Brown 
Leghorns. A. F. TUGGLE, 
Route 1, brush Creek, Tenn. 





Bertshire Swine of Best Breeding FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 


D.L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 





Registered Guernsey Cattle For Sale 
Foundation stock. White and Brown China 
Geese. S. W. WOODLEY, 

R. F. D. 2. Box 54. Creswell. N. C. 


For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


Bargains in Duroc Jerseys 


To prevent b: ing overstocked, I will off r 
for sale about forty pigs, either sex, at 7.50 
each, and also ten 18 months old large brood 
sow (registered), heavy in pig. First buyers 


get pick. 
W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, Edgec: mbe Co., N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you wee. 
D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville. Ky. 

















Farmers’ National Congress, 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 3-9, 1909. 


Tne Norfolk and Southern Railway 
will sell round trip ickets a extreme- 
ly low fares from po nts on its line to 
Ra'eigh, October 31st, November 1st 
2d and for trains scheduled to ar- 
ri e Ral:ivh before noon, November 
3re3 final limit returniug until mid- 
night of Novembrr 12th. This will be 
one of the most inst’uc’ive and inter- 
esting meetings ever held in the Uni'ed 
S ates, and will be attended by farm- 
ers from every secti n of the country. 


onan complete intormat oo om a Tiehet Aste, 
raddresss H.C. HUDG G. PLA. 
MHortoth: Va. 





AT A BARGAI One 4 roll McCormick Husk- 

er and Shredd r also one 

Mvunted 10-ho:se power I..ternational Gaso- 

line Engine. Practically as good as new— 
one season only. E, B SUTTON, 

Calypso, N. C. 
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The Farmer Who Grows Rape in 


Usually Idle. 


* HE BASIS OF profit in all 
Re kinds of live stock farming is 
the permanent pasture. It is 
almost impossible to raise any kind 
of live stock at a profit without a 
pasture. So the first thing that should 
be done when one goes into the hog 
business, is to make the pasture— 
and get the hogs after the pasture is 
established. Many men go at the 
business in the reverse order and 
become discouraged with it. 


The Bermuda and Bur Clover Com- 
bination. 

The farmer who has even one head 
of stock should have a Bermuda 
pasture; and upon this Bermuda pas- 
ture bur clover seed should be sown, 
so that the animals will be supplied 
with a winter pasture as well as a 
summer grazing area. The Bermuda 
affords pasture during the summer 
months and the bur clover during 
the winter months, from January to 
May. The combination insures a 
grazing place for about ten months of 
the twelve. The Bermuda and bur 
clover occupy the same ground; one 
grows in the summer time and the 
other in the winter time. 

The man who has the above per- 
manent pasture system is well along 
towards making pork profitably. But 
these pastures can profitably be sup- 
plemented with temporary ones, and 
still further cheapen the cost of mak- 
ing the pork. The reader’s attention 
will be called to a few of the pasture 
erops that can be used, but not, by 
any means to all of them. The farm- 
er who knows crops and his own con- 
ditions can introduce many crops 
that the writer has never used at all. 


Rape a Valuable Winter Crop. 


Fall born pigs should usually be 
finished off the following winter or 
spring to secure the greatest profit. 
Of course, under some conditions it 
would be more profitable to carry 
these pigs along and finish them with 
the spring-born pigs. But anyway it 
often occurs that the farmer has pigs 
that he would prefer to finish in the 
winter time. The writer has, in ex- 
periments, used two crops for finish- 


Pasture Crops That Will Make Cheap 
Pork. 


the Winter Gets the Equivalent 


of a Good Corn Crop During the Months in Which the Land is 


By Prof. Dan T. Gray, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


the hogs after the first grazing. Tak- 
ing both grazings together each acre 
of rape was equal to 58.1 bushels of 
corn. Or, the farmer who grows rape 
in the winter time for hogs is get- 
ting an equivalent of a good corn 
crop in the months when the land, 
as a rule, lies idle. Rape comes off 
in the spring in ample time to plow 
up the land and put in any of the 
sammer growing crops. Even though 
the farmer has no pigs to fatten at 
this time of year, the rape crop can 
be used for the boar and sows to 
great advantage. 


Chufas of Doubtful Value. 


Athough reasonably good results 
were secured from the use of the 
chufa pasture, the writer doubts 
whether it is advisable to use it asa 
grazing crop for hogs. Other crops 
can be used in its place which fit in 
better with the standard crops. It 
occupies the land for a long time, as 
it has to be spring sown. The chufa 
has one advantage though; it lies in 
the ground throughout the winter 
months without much loss from rot- 
tng. In fact, with the usual winter 
it is sound when plowed up in the 
s;ring. It thus affords grazing al- 
rinst any winter month and the farm- 
er can make it fill out when other 
crops are short. But it would prob- 
ably be more profitable, and at the 
sume time build up the land, if the 
rermanent pasture, bur clover, were 
used in the place of the chufa pas- 
ture. That is, the chufa, if planted 
at all, should be planted only in small 
amounts, to be used to fill out and 
reinforce other winter pastures. 
Still some farmers prefer to have a 
good chufa pasture to turn the hogs 
upon after the peanut pasture is ex- 
hausted. It is an excellent pasture 
to use in finishing a hog up rapidly 
as it is very fattening. 


Other Crops That May Be Used. 


The reader should not confine his 
winter crops to the two mentioned. 
The following table, taken from 
Alabama Bulletin 143, gives an out- 
line of the crops that can be winter 





ing winter pigs—rape and chufas. 


grown: 














FOR FALL PLANTING. 
No. days from 
Crop. Time to Plant. Amount Seed Per Acre. peeps Showy 
time. 
Alfalfa Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 15 to 251b 90 to 120 
Bur clover Sept. 1 to Oct. 1 i% to 20 Ibs cleaned seed 90 to 120 
Oats Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 1 1-2 to8 bu. 90 to 120 
Rape Sept. 20 to Oct. 15 {sere “broadcast 60 to 75 
Rye Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 1 1-2 to 2 bu. 90 to 120 
Vetch Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 1 bu. 90 to 120 








Other crops could be used as well as 
these two, and some with more satis- 
faction, as rye, oats or barley sown 
with vetch, bur clover and crimson 
clover. 

Rape will make a summer growth 
when planted jn the spring, but it is 
not advisable to spring plant it. Other 
things being equal, a legume should 
be made to occupy the ground during 
the summer months. Rape should be 
fall sown. It will be ready for use 
within seventy days after sowing. 
The rape pasture in a test made at 
the Alabama Experiment Station was 








Sykes, Tenn. 


this paper. 


grazed twice, as it grew up behind 











To avoid ‘‘mottles” it is best to 
work butter twice. The first time it 
is worked just enough to fully incor- 
porate the salt. It is then allowed 
to stand six or eight hours, after 
which white streaks are usually no- 
ticeable on cutting the butter with a 
string. The second working should 
cease as soon as these streaks have 
been removed.—Prof. John Michels. 





Skimmed milk and buttermilk are 
considered as practically of equal 
food value except for extremely 
yeung animals.—F, D. Coburn. 
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Fine Stock at the Virginia Fair. 


The Progress of Farming in the Old Dominion Made Evident 
by the Increasing Number of Good Animals Shown Each Year 


at the State Fair. 


By Prof. R. S. Curtis. 


<| State Fair of 1909 was made 
ih evident by the increased size 
of the live stock, farm and horticul- 
tural and commercial exhibits. This 
was especially true in the live stock 
department, as in many cases it was 
necessary to construct temporary 
buildings to house the later exhibits 
The Northern 
and Western breeders were in evi- 
dence, emphasizing the fact that the 
Virginia people are awake to the 
value of good stock and that the as- 
sociation is offering premiums suffi- 
cient to induce these breeders to 
come. This statement cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, as many of 
these breeders made the assertion 
that there was no attraction further 
south because of insufficient premi- 
um money, and slow sales of breed- 
ing stock. Such a situation cannot 
be too quickly overcome. The State 
which takes the initiative in these 
matters will surely win. Consider- 
ing the success which the Virginia 
State Fair Association has achieved, 
and the grand display of live stock 
which has so greatly aided in mak- 
ing it successful, it is safe to say that 
no State can be permanently success- 
ful without live stock, and hence lib- 
eral inducements for these displays. 

The most creditable exhibits were 
as follows: In the Shorthorn classes, 
the Elendorf Farm of Lexington, 
Ky.; Carpenter and Ross, of Mans- 
field, Ohio; H. P. Hawkins, of Stan- 
ford, Ky. The Aberdeen-Angus class 
was filled by D. Bradfeets & Sons, of 
Cedarville, Ohio. Some very excel- 
lent specimens of the breed were 
shown. The Herefords were repre- 
sented by Trice and Moxley, of Shel- 
byville, Ky. The herd exhibited was 
excellent, showing the desired type 
very creditably. The long, shaggy 
coated Galloways, consisting of four- 
teen head, from Bluffton, Ohio, the 
exhibit belonging to J. Frantz & Sons 
of that place. Three excellent herds 
of Red Polled cattle were shown by 
H. M. Luttrell, of Delaplane, Va.; 
Geo. Inlichen & Sons, of Geneva, 
Ind.; and Curls Neck Farm of Col- 
man, Va. The Devons were shown 
by H. B. Witter, of Fredrick, Md., 
and the Wheeler Homestead Stock 
Farm of Kankona, N. Y. 

In the dairy breeds the Jerseys 
were from the herds of H. L. McFal- 
len,, of Trumanburg, N. Y.; Acca 
Farm Jerseys, Richmond, Va.; H. M. 
Packer, Milford, N. Y., and C. W. 
Jimmerman, Frederick, Md. J. M. 
Carpenter, of Wilkesbarre, Pa.; H. 
A. Robinson, of South New Berlin, 
N. Y., and A. B. Scott, of Richmond, 
Va., were exhibitors in the Holstein 
classes. A. Barney, of Milford, N. Y., 
showed a specially meritorious herd 
of Ayershires, there being little or 
no competition. Frank Freemeyer, 
of Middleburg, N. Y., showed the 
only herd of Brown Swiss cattle. H. 
B. Witter of Frederick, Md., showed 
a herd of French Canadians. His 
competition was with Willard Fro- 
lick, of Marathon, N. Y., who showed 
sixteen head of very creditable ani- 
mals. 


4 HE SUCCESS of the Virginia 
“ 


In the classes for swine the Berk- 
shires were represented by herds 
from the farms of E. F. Sommers, 
Bomerset, Va.; W. A. Willeroy, of 
Britt, Va. 
Farm, Gaithersburg, 


Spring Garden Stock 
Md.; 


brook Farm, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Hillcrest Farm, Richmond, Va. The 
Wheeler Homestéad, of Kankona, N. 
Y., and West Mooreland Davis, of 
Leesburg, Va., were the principal ex- 
hibitors in the Yorkshire classes. 
Monroe Johns, of Westminster, Md.; 
W. M. Jones, Crofton, Va., and A. 
C. Grieves & Sons, Xenia, Ohio, were 
the exhibitors of Poland Chinas; 
Wm. T. Dever, of Lucasville, Ohio, 
showed a herd of Chester Whites. 

W. A. Thigpen, N. C., was an ex- 
hibitor of Duroc-Jersey swine, and 
the only. North Carolina breeder 
showing live stock from this State. 
H. A. Robinson, of South New Berlin, 
N. Y., was an exhibitor of Berk- 
shires, Cheshires, Yorkshires, O. I. 
C.’s and Poland Chinas; and R. S. 
Hartley, of Youngsville, Pa., of Tam- 
worths. 

The classes for sheep were filled 
as follows: 

Shropshires, C. F. Carter, Seven 
Mile Ford, Va., and R. E. Taylor, 
Sidney, Ohio. Dorsets, Morven Park 
Estate, Leesburg, Va., and Fillmore 
Farms, Bermington, Va. Oxfords, J. 
C. Williamson & Sons, Xenia, Ohio. 
Shropshires, Southdowns and Ov- 
fords, J. C. Duncan, of Lewiston, N. 
Y. Rambouillets were shown by Lov- 
ett & Taylor, Sidney, Ohio. Delaines, 
Black Top or Dickenson Merino and 
American Merinos were also shown. 

One of the largest and best exhib- 

its in the horse classes was made by 
Geo. W. Souers & Sons, of Hunting- 
ton, Ind. They showed Belgian, 
Percheron and Coach stallions and 
mares. The Aldie Seed & Stock 
Farm, of Aldie, Va., was another one 
of the large exhibitors in the horse 
elass. Suffolks were shown by H. C. 
Sroome, of Warrenton, Va. KE. B. 
White, Leesburg, Va., showed some 
splendid Percherons and Hackneys. 
H. C. Beatie, of Richmond, Va., was 
awn exhibitor of Thoroughbreds, 
French Coach and_ grade. draft 
horses. The Stephens Putinly Shoe 
Co., of Richmond, Va., showed their 
draft teams which are used in con- 
nection with their large shoe busi- 
ness, of Richmond. The Allendale 
Farm, of Fredericksburg, Va., exhib- 
ited Standard-breds, and C. S. Tuck, 
of Ashland, Va., showed Thorough- 
breds. The exhibit of Shetland 
ponies was made by Dr. Nash P. 
Snead, Carterville, Va., and Beatie & 
Notting, of Trevilians, Va. 
_ Taking the State Fair of Virginia 
as a whole, it was a pronounced suc- 
cess, from the live stock standpoint 
especially. Each year the exhibits as 
a general thing have grown and with 
the growth better quality has always 
been in evidence. Although some of 
the old breeders failed to materialize, 
their place was well filled with other 
reliable and successful stockmen. 





Butter should be churned until the 
granules are about half the size of a 
pea. When larger than this, it is 
more difficult to remove the butter- 
milk and distribute the salt. When 
smaller, some of the fine grains are 
liable to pass out of the buttermilk 
and the percentage of water in the 
butter is reduced.—Prof. John Mich- 
els. 





If progressive farming will not 





pay, it is quite certain that no other 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT ANY 
COW OWNER EVER MADE. 


That’s what more than One Million COW 
OWNERS the world over have tound the 
DE LAVAL CLEAM SEPARATOx« to be, 
after thirty years of separator use. 

A DE LAVAL “ARM SEPARATOR costs 
from $45 - to $175.- accordi: g to capacity. 
It saves butter fat and produ: es a cream of 
:uperi r quality over any setting system or 
any other separator every time it is used,— 
twice a day every day in the year. 

It involves far less Jab>-r than any setting system, and runs 
easier, has greater capacity avd lasts from two to ten times 
longer than any other separator. 

That’s howa DE LAV Lsevaratorsavesits cost atleast the 
first year, and freq: ently in a few months, and then goes on 
do‘ng so right along for an average of twenty years. 

So far asotherse -arators are concerned they leave off wh: re 
the IMPROVED DE LAVAL, machines begin, and the DE 
LAVAL makers. with thirty years of experience in separa'or 
construction and development, have forgotten more about 
separators than all the others know. Iu fact it’s what the 
DE LAVAL has forgotten and discarded that the others use. 

That’s what makes the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 
the best investment any cow owner ever made, and an invest- 
ment no cow owner can have sound reason tor delaying to 
make. 

And in buying a DE LAVAL machine you don’t have to 
part with one cent until you have sat.sfied yourself that ev- 
ery word of all this is simple truth. 

Any desired separator information can be had of the near- 
est DE LAVAL agent or of the Company airectlr. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 &. Mavison Sraeet Gene Offi : 173-177 Wiuiam Srraesr 
ral ices: 

















CHICAGO MONTREAL 
(219 & 1215 Fuiesar St 14 &16 Princesse Strager 
PHILADELPHIA 165-167 BROADWAY, WINNIPEG 
Daumm™ & Sacramento Sta. 1016 WesTernn Avenue 
San Francisco NEW YORK. SEATTLE 














Ci FARM DRAIN TILE (_] 





Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. T 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at ionme 
% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rai:.s: prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soil, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soil eariler in the spring; lessens risk of ‘freez- 
ing out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in. makes the soil warmer, and 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and ali kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 
the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, N. C. 


> Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 








The Meadows Patent Portabie Corn Mill. 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. ’ pea Bes 



























Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill en the Marketi 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest b meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to . 


W. C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 


BoxF, : Poor’s Knob, NM. C. 
Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Atlanta, Ga.. Richmond, Va: 
Knoxville, Tenn. 















Saves belts, power and labor. 
Swings from independent shaft 
and is adjustable in every cirec- 


tion. Tightens belt automatic- 
eed pe oe carriage, this Edger is built entirely of ally as saw swings into cut, 
iron and steel. The iron table over sawmandrel is fitted with i 
a special adjustable guide so that the machine can be used either PA Made of iron and steel in six 
as a Cut-ofi Yaw or as a Rip Saw for ripping pickets, etc., as wellas | sizes. Guarantee to do satis- 
for an Edger. Remarkably simple in construction and operation, and | factory work, Write at once 
guaranteed to do satisfactory work. Write for circular No. 12, | for descriptive circular No. 61, 













Moors- | farming will.—D. G. Mitchell. 











a SALEM IRON WORKS, Box 104, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Manure Spreader Prices Based 
William Galloway Comes Out NOW 


with a price-reduction proposal which makes buying manure spreaders from him like buy- 
ing an ear of corn from the farmer—so easy to get one, now, because of his enormously 
increased capacity—30,000 a year. Don’t even think of buying a spreader of any make or 
kind until you get Galloway's new proposition—different than ever before. : 

Nobody in America, today, can make such a proposition. Nobody in America, today, 
is in the position to make manure spreaders that can touch the Galloway Spreaders in 
quality and splendid, practical, exclusive working-features, and it would take all the com- 
bined competition in the manure-spreader industry fully a year or two years, now, to catch 
up with Galloway. Nobody is in the position to make such prices on such spreaders now. 

Please Remember This—If You Don’t Read Any of the Rest of this Ad—Galloway is not a 
“supply house’’—not a catalogue house—not jobbers—or merchants. _ 

The William Galloway Company are the largest manutacturers of manure spreaders 
in the world—selling 5 times as many wagon-box manure spreaders and complete spreaders 
as all the other wagon-box spreaders sold combined, and will give you or any one else 
$1,000 in Gold if any one can prove to the contrary. 

Galloway makes so many manure spreaders by his tremendous purchase of materials 
—with the expensive automatic machinery of his factories that makes every one perfect 
(for he ls acrank on quality) that he can afford to make you the lowest price for the best 
machines in the world. ’ " 

Galloway Spreaders have four features, alone, which are worth from $25 to $50 extra 
for the work and service that you get in Galloway Spreaders— 

1.—Is Detachable Force Feed. 2.—Is Roller Feed. 3.—Lightest Draft Spreader 
made. 4.—Adjustability to any kind of wagon gear—to be had on no other make 
of spreaders. Donot over look these 4 points. Besides, also, Galloway’s 11 patents, 
which he proposes to protect against all infringers--for damages. A quarter of a 

million dollars backs this up, or more, if necessary, to protect them. 


9 0 D 9 Galloway Says, “Ili Tell You Why” 
ays To the Farmers of Americu:—I can now make you a proposition 
Free Trial 


based on 30.000 Galloway Manure Spreaders a year, which you 
simply can’t afford to miss. Wecan produce them at a price so 
—Instead of 
30—If You 


3 low that you simply can’t afford not to have one. When you write 

&° 

x New Roller Feed is Worth $50 Extra and §/ 
Say So. ot 













Tic ALLOWAY| 


SPREADER. 








able and 7, If you use Coupen in athis 
eicol r ad— Regular price, 
Steel for All ff na Upward —Direct— 
Parts that Break J 0 Days” Free Trial-, 
~—7s < uarantee—5 Si 


and Wear Out 
in Other Spreaders 


7 $25,000 
50 to 70-bu.—Remember, this 
Price is All complete and— 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


East of Rockies. 
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’s Clincher 
Proposition for 1910 





Now on 30,000-a-Year Capacity 


me I will tell you about this fully—send you my big spreader book (illustrated in éolors 
and give youachance to make good money besides—(Use the $5.00 Coupon Here, Sure.) 


Get $5.40 Cash Off the Price at Once, Freight Prepaid east of the 
Rockies, to You Anywhere Direct from Factory on 90 Days’ Frec Trial. 
Money back at 6% intere~t after 360 days, if my Spreader does not 
prove a paying proposition to you. Quick, Prompt Delivery Now. 

That is my selling plan. Nobodycan beat it. Nobody can touch it. It has them allon 
therun. Galloway is a whole race-track ahead of all competition. Remember, I pay freight. 

When I added to my own factories the Kemp Manure Spreader Factory, conceded to 
be the largest in the world, formerly owned by the International Harvester Company, now 
owned and equipped by me with the very {atest automatic machinery throuzhout, I did this: 

I called in my factory superintendent and I said to him—‘‘How many Calloway Manure 
Spreaders can we make a day now.”’ Hesaid: ‘*Wecan make 100 a dz.y—30,000 a year." 
1 said, ‘‘all right—get out your pencil.’ ‘The first thing you do, figure how much we can 
save farmers on price, based on 30,000 capacity."’ 

He figured it out mighty quick. Hesaysto me: “If youcan sell them, we can make 
them.'’ ‘*Wecan save $5.00 a piece in cash to the farmers if you can sell 30,000."" I-said: 
“That is the idea.” That's the stuff. We will do it. They will buy them. They know 
me and they know my spreader. 

I will come out now, right away, and give my farmer friends a chance to get in on this 
$5.00 cash-reduction proposition. I can sell them. The farmers have known me for over 
5 years, The Galloway Spreaders are known from one end of this country to the other, 
and I will come right out, right away, and— 


Pll Save the Farmers $150,000 this Year in Cash Money 


I will baffle all competition. Nobody in the whole spreader industry can hope to com- 
pete with us on this proposition. They haven't got the factory. They can’t get it and the 
machinery for a year or two, at least, and they can’t make a machine equally as good as 
mine in this country. I can afford to doit on just one small profit. All the farmer pays 
me is for the raw materials at actual cost and labor shown exactly at what it costs us in 
Tuesday's pay-roll to my men and only one small profit, based on this stupendous quantity— 
30,000 a year. Galloway invites competition and defies all competitors combined to be able 
to make such a proposition as this to the farmers of America this year. They can't doit. 


William Galloway, President. 


























Don’t Get Fooled or Misled by Other People’s Price— 
They Haven’t Got the Force Feed and Can’t Get It— 
They Charge You Extras and freight—Watch Them. 


Are for Onl 49 = 

OREN I 
if you send the 85.00 Free Cash Coupon in corner of this ad and want 
to buy and pay freight from Waterloo, la. This gets you my Gallo- 
way without Mud Lugs or Force Feed—(Butyou absolutely need them 
on any spreader. 

But if you want to buy my whole outfit complete, which sells regu- 
larly for 859.50, including freight prepaid east of the Rockies (average 
= estimate of $5.60 for freight, Force Feed, 85.00; Mud Lugs, 81.60), then 

send me the $5.00 Cash Coupon in thecorner of this ad and 854.50, an 
I will send you the complete Galloway Spreader outfit, freight paid. 
Or, I will send you the spreader, less Force Feed and Muda ugsand 
a pay freizht—from Waterloo for 812.30 and the 85.00 Cash Coupon. 

ily Force Feed is the greatest invention in manure-spreader gon | 
—the Onty Endless Apron Force Feed in the world, easily wort! 
$25.00 alone in labor saved. Nobody else has it or can get it for you, 


Nobody can beat these prices—Made to show you that we can 
Knock the Dollar-Spots off Competition from everybody and all of 
them Combined, FOR YOU, and you get all the s.vings. 











! an Omer Sizes in: Ri 
Proportions—10 Fm» ag 








What the Small Farmer Should Try|can then add more tools and the] weather in years, and a lot of it mak-|east river and creeks the catch of 


For. conveniences that many of our best|ing. 


Army worm has done some}black bass, warmouth perch, jack 


Messrs. Editors: Prof. J. L. Bur-|farmers now have, such as manure|damage by eating crabgrass from | fish and Indian trout has been unus- 
gess, State Agronomist, has, I think,|SPreaders, hay forks, disk plows, rid-| field peas. Best corn, peanuts and|ually fine. The September catch of 


the correct idea of farmers’ insti-|ing cultivators, farm water works—J|sweet potatoes for years. 


A good|mullets on the sounds is the smallest 


tutes, especially in one, if not in|composed of small engine, pump, and|stock of hogs on hand. We are all|for years. Oysters being canned and 
many particulars—that is, to help,tank. Last, but not least, a 6 or 8 H.'solid here except we have the most/ they are scarce, ditto shrimps. 











the average farmer to improve on 
his present methods, with the tools 
he now has so as soon to be able to 
buy and pay for more improved tools 
and farm machinery. 

The idea is for us to study our in- 
dividual soils and their adaptability; 
the relation of leguminous erops to 
the up-building of our poor soils; 
how that we may by furnishing more 
humus with peas, clover, vetch, soy 
beans, etc., improve the soil and at 
the same time enrich the ewner. 


As he improves on former methods| years. Cotton way above the aver- 





P. gasoline engine for sawing wood, 
grinding corn, filling the silo, etc. 
This may sound like an air castle 
to some, but without high aspirations 
and a lofty goal it is difficult to rise} 
above the surface. 
W. L. KIVETT. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





Good Crops and Poor Roads in 
Pender County. 
Messrs. Editors: The erop outlook 
in Pender County is the best in ten 





and becomes able, the small farmerj|age, price ditto. Finest hay-making | 


abominable roads in eastern North 
Carolina. Sand and clay a-plenty 
everywhere, but our people are so 
slow to awaken to the important 
faet that there never will be prog- 


|ress until we adopt a road system 
|other than that of the defunct ante- 


bellum law that is now honored more 
in its abuse than its use. 

The roads are extremely heavy— 
the prolonged drought has caused 
sand beds everywhere. Streams and 
wells dry—quantities of fish have 
been destroyed by coons, snakes and 
“varmints” generally. In the North- 


E. D. PEARSALL. 
Pender Co., N. C. 





In America each person uses six 
times as much wood as is used by 
each person in Germany. Much of 
this use is sheer wastefulness. For 
;example, our packing boxes are gen- 
erally used only once and then are 
broken up and either burned or 
thrown away. In Europe, on the 
other hand, they are used and re- 
used, again and again, until they are 
worn out by hard and long service.— 





Bristow Adams. 
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Write Me Today ! FREE Coupon 


—Get My Big Free Book Proposal, Worth 
—Get This $5.00 Cash Money Saving 
On My Price Direct-to-You 


—The Lowest Ever Made On a First-Class 
Manure Spreader— Imitators Prosecuted For 
Damages To the Fullest Extent Of the Law 


ET out your pencil now and write me on a postal or by letter. But, 
> be sure to use my $5.00 free coupon here, because I am going to stack 

















Note—Send me your name—that costs you nothing—no obligation 
to buy a spreader from me. Just get my 30,000 capacity proposi- 
tion—with $5.00 cash off the price and read my big, free, color illus- 
trated Galloway Manure Spreader Catalog and personal letter 
from me to you before you think ot buying any kind of a spreader. 


CASH 


Here’s my name. Write me personally—send your big, free, Galloway Manure 
Spreader Catalog and latest $5.00 cash reduction on price, direct to my Farm on your 
50,000 capacity nroposition en OV Devs’ Free Trial. No obligation on my part. 

lread the proz-essive Farmer. 


a 
| William Galloway, President 

mg “THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
67:: Galloway Station, Waterioco, Iowa 

& 


up the coupons and replies that I get to this remarkable offer RUAN G ir SEB a eee aie Sates rat ee cenccccctesete sateieastiends sarsuscwuesseee , 
and start in to make 30,000 Galloway Spreaders this year right from_the Aidt cs conivsvevesicsnisvinegAASe cee MOTE RRS Sales vsaen esis dein 
jump. I know that the farmers will stand by me and buy that many. I am 
making you $5.00 the same as cash right now from the start and giving you POWiiesiveces vbcceenveudes ic vesatebe ewelecdieearsteesoars BEA is adi sities cc cecceeuteeee 


a chance to make some more money on my proposition that I will write you = Note—If you send me this coupon, I will make you a proposition at a price so low 
all abou: personally. 


that you simply cannot afford to be without one of my Galloway Manure Spreaders, 
Fi and I will also give you a chance to make good money besides on my special offer.— 
How To Try Any Manure Spreader 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY. 
So 2 a Eco 2 
Remember, I Guarantee The Galloway and Defy All Competi- 
tors—They Know It Too, But Will Say Anything To You 






\Tear This Coupon 
Out Now 


I CHALLENGE the world to produce 
the equal of the Galloway Spreader and leave 
it entirely to my customers to be the judges. 
Compare the Galloway, point for point, with 
any spreader made. ‘Try it, side by side, in 
any kind of stuff with them all. Weigh the 
spreader; then the load on a Galloway; 
weigh spreader, then weigh load on a dozen 
other makes. Put on your driving team and 


than any other spreader made regardless of 
price. It will handle stuff that most makes 
will not handle at all. Take it out into the 
field loaded and put it to a hard test. Start 
the team up on the gallop, slam it in gear; 
you can’t break it. 

We wouldn’t tell you this if we didn’t 
know what we were talking about. We have 
tested it by tying the beater solid with bal- 








You 


“Send Me 
Your Name 


—Pli Treat 


Square” 

test draft. Then be your own judge. You 
can TRY it, free, for 90 days. You will 
find it is the simplest, has less parts and is 
the strongest spreader on the market. It 
can’t wear out. There is nothing to wear. 
Fill it up, 18 inches above the box, with 
any kind of manure from the finest dust to 
the wettest muck, from the toughest straw- 
stack bottom to the heaviest unrotted, coarse, 
matted, slough-hay, tramped, calf-yard man- 
ure, and the Galloway will handle it better 


ing wire, filled it with cement blocks, threw 
it in gear with the horses on the trot and 
could not break it. 

This may sound foolish, but it is the only 
way to find weak spots. We found 
them long ago. Try this test on any 
cog-and-gear machine and see what 
will happen. 

No new exveriment machine 
will work under ‘aese conditions. 
Mark what I tell you. 










William Galloway 
Company 


President The Farmers’ Manufacturer 


Remember—No Obligation Now If You Write Me 


Just get my big, free, color-illustrated Galloway Manure Spreader book and this offer by writing me and then decide on your own 


good judgment how quickly you will let me send you promptly, safe delivery guaranteed, freight prepaid east of the Rockies, just the 
Galloway Spreader that will suit your needs—from 50 to 70-bushel capacity, 


made in 5 sizes and styles, including complete steel-truck 

spreader, or the Galloway Wagon-Box style. Remember—90 Days’ Free Trial Now instead of 30 Days—if you say so. 
The risk is all mine. I protect you every way. You can’t lose. And the Galloway Spreader on your place will make you hundreds of 
dollars of extra profits on your farm every year. Prove that at my risk, and always remember, Galloway is an Actual Manufacturer, 
Not a Supply House, Catalog House, Jobber or merchant, with this spreader today, something else tomorrow. Write me today, personally. 


William Galloway, President, The William Galloway Company 
679 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 
Springlicia, Mass Neokvilie, Coan Dallas, Tewass Portiana, Ores an Teaeclee Cake mind aly Loe ie eed ee deco, Wie; Pittenurg: Columbus. Obes 



























AUTUMN HARVEST DAYS. 


Good Crops and Good Farming in 
‘Craven County. 


Messrs. Editors: As eastern North 
Carolina has seed time and harvest 
of some kind about ten of the cal- 
endar months we designate this busy 
season “the autumnal ingathering.” 
Corn, cotton, potatoes, hay, and peas 
command our attention at this time, 
besides the seeding of fall oats, crim- 
son clover, etc. Those of us who 
sowed crimson clover at the last 
plowing of corn and cotton lost our 
time and seed, as the ground has not 
been wet since early in August and 
the seed died of drought. Corn in 
this section is generally good, and 
cotton is turning out some better 
than was hoped for, after such heavy 








rains in August, fellowed by two 
months’ drought. 


The hay crop is unusually good 
and has generally been saved in tke 
very best condition, as no rain has 
fallen on it for some time. Some 
farmers about here are getting near- 
ly a 500 pound bale of cotton to the 
acre, or one to two tons of hay. 

It may be that some of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers would like 
to know if those of us who live near 
New Bern and have access to 
Brown’s agricultural lime have used 
the same, and found it profitable. 
Some of us have used it and can 
recommend it as a good help to lands 
that have abundance of vegetable 
matter, and the more humus in the 
land the more good the agricultural 
lime does, and, also, the larger quan- 





tity per acre may be used with safe- 
ty. I think this ground shell rock 
has analyzed as much as 90 per cent 
lime. 

If the general diversification of 
crops continues and there does not 
come a repetition of the three un- 
favorable years, Craven County has 
experienced, the farmer will soon 
be financially on his feet and in good 
condition for living at home and en- 
joying his surroundings. 

The Progressive Farmer has help- 
ed many farmers to realize what 
wonderful resources old Mother 
Earth has for her diligent sons, and 
also directed thousands how to util- 
ize the wonderful powers of afoot 
or more of soil as we dive into it 
with the modern implements of hus- 
bandry. D. LANE. 


College Foolishness Barred. 


“John,” said the farmer, ‘‘I’ve giv- 
en you the best education the college 
had in the shop.” 

“Yeu, sir.” 

“Never stood back fer expense?” 

“‘Never.”’ 

“You speak six languages?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“So fur, so good. Now listen: 
Don’t swear at the mule in Greek; 
don’t use no Latin terms to him, an’ 
fling no French his way. Use the 
Georgy dialect that you an’ the mule 
wus raised to; it’s my opinion that 
that mule won’t stand no college 
foolishness.”—Atlanta Constitution. 





The legume crop is the place where 
the commercial fertilizers will pay 
the farmer best. 
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WINTER EGGS. 





How to Obtain Them When Prices 
Are The Highest. 


Messrs. Editors: To all egg farm- 
ers, the vital question at this time of 
the year is ‘‘ How can I increase my 
supply of winter eggs?’’ I do not 
wish to say that there is no money 
in eggs at any other time, but it is 
the winter eggs that add the surplus 
to our profits. 

The farmer who is going to get 
eggs during the next three or four 
months has already gotten his pullets 
mature or nearly so and his hens 
through the moult. The pullets 
which have not matured have been 
crate fattened and shipped to market 
for special trade, while the hens that 
have not finished moulting have fol- 
lowed by the same route. 

All of the layers are in their win- 
ter quarters by the middle of Octo- 
ter. We must see that the houses 
are bedded to a depth of six or eight 
tuches with some scratching material. 
We prefer straw, although leaves or 
hay will answer the purpose as well. 

At this time of the year we must 
feed all they will eat as we have 
the bodily as well as the egg-making 
raterial to supply at the same time. 
The morning feed should be placed 
in the scratching material so they 
will have to work for it. Do not 
overlook a plentiful supply of animal 
food, vegetable matter of some kind, 
grit and shell. If one has the time, 
hog lights and livers and other odds 
end ends of animal food can be cut 
up and boiled in the farm pot, along 
with some small potatoes, cabbage, 
onions, with a generous handful of 
black or Cayenne pepper. This makes 
a regular “Brunswick stew” for the 
chickens on a cold day, and, my, how 
they go for it. Kindness and proper 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S. C. White and Brown 1‘ eghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C.1I Games {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 wd _ wy 
Send fur folder, it s free. a6 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


25 White Wyandottes 


Hatched in 1908 and 1909, for sale. 
Nothing under $2.00 each in values. 
Also Rhode Island Red males. 
Cabbage plants November to June. 
WAKEFILLD FARMS, 
Charlotte, N.C. 























A CHOICE LOT OF 


B. P. Rock Cockerels For Sale 


$1.00 up. Eggs $1.25 for 13. 





Four months Jersey Bull Calf, full blood, $15. 


JNO. H. JEFFERIES. Supt. Pender Test Farm, 
Willard, Cc. 








fi 
FOR SALE or? hatchet Mhite Hotta. d 


Turkeys and Toulouse Geese, $2. a piece; In- 
dian Kunner Ducks, a few Hens for $1. 
MRS. M. F. GOOCH. Somerset, Orange Co., Va. 


R. I. RED CHI“ KENS, ° 
FOX TERRES ror and 
UROC JERSEY PIGS 
All of best strains. write 
PHIL S. WANE & COMPANY, - Cornelia, &a. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
¥ggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00: trios $5.00. Pullets $1.50. 

S$. P. LOCKHART, - - Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders 


ks, 8S. C. Bi 
| Want to Sell Pitot‘ aud fhode tnand 
Hens: and 4 paire of gzsnuine Mallard Ducks. 


Bargain prices. What do you want? Write 
me. H. B. GE 


. 
Neshrtlie Tann 


. Hens and Puliets 
wOde ISLAND Reds for sale at $1.50 to 


$2each. Best pure 
bred stock—red to the ends of feathers. 
MRS. C. A. RICE, Elberton, Ga. 




















attention also help to add to the egg 
supply. My flock of Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns and Buff Orping- 
tons, which have been bred for 
eggs as well as for the show room, 
will fly all around me when I go to 
feed them, not because they are hun- 
gry, but because I pet them at all 
times. A little warm water when the 
weather is freezing will be appreci- 
ated by the hens. 

With the above method and a good 
warm roosting room, with a good 
supply of pure life-giving air at all 
times we can get eggs at a time when 
the careless farmer does not, and 
when the prices are just right. 

C. P. MILLER. 





POULTRY ARITHMETIC. 
(From Practical Arithmetic, by Stevens and 
Butler.) 

If 1 gallon of water glass (liquid 
glass, or solution of silicate of soda), 
costing 50 cents a gallon, mixed with 
15 gallons of water, makes a solution 
which will preserve 50 dozen eggs, 
what is the gain in putting up 25 
dozen fresh eggs in summer, when 
they are worth 15 cents a dozen, and 
keeping them until winter, when they 
are worth 25 cents a dozen? Answer, 
$4.50. 

If a lot of 8 dozen eggs that weigh 
9 pounds, sells for 27 cents a dozen, 
how much do they bring a pound? 
Answer, 24 cents a pound. What 
will be the gain in selling another 
lot of 8 dozen eggs that weigh 14 
pounds for the same price per pound 
instead of the usual way of selling 
them at the same price per dozen? 
Answer, $1.20 gain. 

Eggs which vary this much in size 
are found on our markets, for the 
above figures were taken from a bul- 
letin of one of the leading experi- 
ment stations. It is either unfair to 
the purchaser to sell small eggs by 
the dozen or unfair to the seller to 
sell large ones by the dozen. 

A flock of hens averages 12 dozen 
eggs for each hen yearly. If they 
each consumed $1.45 worth of feed, 
what is left to pay for care, losses 
from death, and profits, if the eggs 
bring an average price of 22 cents a 
dozen? 

If a flock of hens fed dry mash and 
grain produces 216 dozen eggs at a 
cost of 11 cents a dozen, and another 
flock of the same number fed wet 
mash and grain produces 163 dozen 
eggs at a cost of 11 cents a dozen, 
how much greater is the profit from 
the first flock if eggs sell at 20 cents 
a dozen? 


Provide Dust Baths for the Hens, 





Did you ever let off a batch of 
sitting hens and watch their frantic 
efforts to find a place to bathe in? 
They like their daily bath just as 
much as you enjoy your morning 
wash and hair comb. Provide them 
with one, let it be in a box that is 
raised above the ground so that it 
will not be filled with litter, and 
make it large enough so that two or 
three of the hens can bathe at once. 
The box ig best filled with ashes 
if the henhouse roof does not leak 
and get them wet. Provide this, and 
then if your nest boxes are clean, 
if you have insect powder and have 
put tobacco stems in the bottom of 
the nest, you may bank on the fact 
that your hens never will be drivep 
from their nests by lice nor be de- 
voured by vermin. 

If you would be rid of scaly 
legs in your flock, do not use 
for hatching any hens that are 
troubled with the disease. Noth- 


as doeg the mother hen over a young | 
brood. Scaly leg is extremely diffi-| 
cult to be rid of, once it has a strong! 
foothold among the fowls. The only 
way to be rid of it, after once it has, 
gained a hold, ig to either kill and! 
send to market all affected with the 
disease, or else soak the shanks thor- 
oughly for geveral days with kero- 
sene oii, clean them and wash them 
off wih a stiff brush and strong 
soups und warm water, and then 
anoint with a solution composed of 
oil. UNCLE JO. 





Let Traveling Agents Alone. 
Messrs. Editors: We are just wor- 


kinds, picture enlarging agents, book | 
agents, stove agents and humbug 
agents; and what looks funny to me, 
they are all making money, money 
that comes from the sweat of the 
farmer’s brow. 

In one particular case I know of a 
man that came around with a me- 
morial kind of a work, printed on a 
good-sized card and placed in a paint- 
ed white pine frame, all told being 
worth about 50 cents. These things 
sold all the way from $3 to $6, and 
the farmers bought them. In nearly 
every home I go I see one. They 
gave away this money made by mak- 
ing cheap cotton. Let us wake up 
and quit tampering with agents of 
any kind, for we always pay them 
highly for their driving around. 

G. C. LEWIS. 





When writing advertisers, say: ‘‘I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 
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Some harness oils go int) 
a harness all right, but 
come out almost asquickly 


EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


has a way of staying 

“put” —it goes into the 
leather, fills every pore; 
surrounds every fibre; 
and resists the action of 
wind and weather to dry 
it out. “Eureka” Oil 
gives a harness a fine, 
glossy black look. Ask 
your dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


GET THE “pee PEA HULLER 


= costs less than any other 
gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















A Unie Pee isuner 
makes bie rofits out of Cow 
Peas. alls and cleans with- 
out Ae, the peas-increases 
their value 10c per bushel. 
lany have oven entire satis- 
faction for ears, Il. 
lustrated _catal: oo upon 
request. Write te today Dept. 23 











The South Atlantic 
@ Quarterly @& 


EDITED BY 
W. H. Glasson and W. P. Few 


Published in Jan., April, July, and Oct. 
Durham, N.C. 50c.aCopy. $2.00 a Year. 


CLARENCE H. Pog, Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. savs “It is not only 2 
matter of personal pleasure to me, but it 
is highly gratifving to me as a Southern 
man to know that our section is giving 
such liberal support to a journal with the 
high standards and the fearless spirit 
which characterize the South Atlantic 
Quarterly. It is a good omen for the en- 
tire section. In the Quarterly the old 


343A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller tiroehes 
Peas, Beans, Sorghum Seed, K: 

m, Garden , etc, teen, 
easily operated and light i - wane. 
nearly as = work as 
and heavier machi od ge 
mill, wheat fan ra elegy, Can be 
taken apart fra set up again _ 





minutes. jue ‘ee upon req 
sds 0 Box VICTOR PEA 
CTO Ga. @ 


















BRO row » For Rabbits, 


Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires, Will defy 
- stock, wind and weather. Free sample 












The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
Dept. 89, Cleveland, oO: 





South still pleads for its chivalrous ideals, 
the new South sounds its note of progress, 
and the chords are not aiscordant. Such 
an organ of thought and discussion is of 
almost incalculable va'ue.” 





Among the Quarterly’s eminent con 
tributurs have been PRESIDENT DANIEL 
CoIT GILMAN. GOVERNOR JOsEPH W, FOLK, 
OR. LYMAN ABBOTT, BLISS PERRY. EDWIN 
A ALDERMAN, HAMI!-TON W, MABIE. AL- 
BERT SHAW, WILLIAM GARROIT BROWN, 
WALTER H. PAGE. PRESIDENT CHARLES 
W ELLIOT, EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, 
and CHANCELLOR J. H. KIRKLAND. 





“T sincerely trust that it will receive the 
support tnat it deserves that it may be- 
come a mighty agency in the develop- 
ment of Scuthern life and literature.”"— 
J. Y. JOYNER, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 








FENCE sisaseess 
Made.——. 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Bor 72 




















Winchester, Indiana. 


15 Cents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 

26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2e | 
for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 aye trial. 
Catalog f — 
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84. MUNCIE, So. 























Farming is Profitable 
{n Southern Railway Territory. 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Selection of the Proper 
Location in’ Districts which Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. In Writing tell 
us What You Want. 


¥. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 





ing spreads this contagion so rapidly 





Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 





Don’t Rust Farm Fence 
Extra heavily galvan- 

ized. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufuactur- 

ers’ prices, and Freight 
Prepaid, 30 days’ free 
trial. Also Poultry and 
Ornamental Wire and 
Iron Fences. Cuta- 
logue free. 

The Ward Fenee Co., 
Box 523, Decatur, Ind. 


$50 T0 $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save d/ siers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. 1°ll save you irom 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline , 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you P 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for f 
similar eng‘nes in carload lots for spot cash. 


GALLOWAY 


Price and quality speak for themselves 


















and you are to be the sole judge. 
‘ : Y Trial. Satistac- 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a J tion or money 
back. Write forspe 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 , 

~ a f f ial proposition. 
J you pay ine is for raw 
y m2ecrial, labor an 
one sinall profit. send for 
my big BOOK FRE 


Wm. Galloway, Pres- 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
675 Galloway Statio8 

Waterloo, lowa 
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BHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








FRUIT, TRUCK 4x2 VEGETABLES «x 








Set Out Some Grapes and Berries This 
Fall. 


No Work on the Farm Will Pay Larger Dividends in Both 
Profit and Satisfaction Than the Planting of a Good Garden 


of Small Fruits. 


E HOPE THAT every reader 
W y will take Professor Massey’s 
) advice, on page 2, in regard 
to setting out some fruit trees this 
fall. This should be one of the an- 
nual jobs on every farm. Each year 
a few trees of the different kinds 
of fruit should be put out, and 
each year those already growing 
should be pruned and examined 
carefully for any injury from insects 
or disease. ‘A farm without fruit,” 
as Prof. Massey has said, ‘‘scarcely 
deserves the name of home.” 

In connection with the orchard 
there should be also be put out each 
year some of the smaller fruits. 
These require such a little time to 
come into bearing, cost so little, and 
are so easily set out and cared for, 
that there is really no excuse for 
any farmer’s being without them. 


Every Farm Should Have a Straw- 
berry Bed. 


There is no section in all our terri- 
tory where the strawberry may not 
be successfully grown, and there is 
not a farm in all the South on which 
an abundant use could not be found 
for a good-sized crop. From the 
middle of October to the middle of 
November is probably the best time 
for setting out strawberries in this 
section, although they may be set as 
late as the middle of December. An 
especially rich soil is not required, 
although the best success may be ex- 
pected on a mellow, humus-filled 
soil, that is also well supplied with 
phosphoric acid and potash. A good 
crop of strawberries has frequently 
been grown on almost pure sand by 
the addition of liberal quantities of 
fertilizers. And so great is the adap- 
tability of the plant that even the 
stiffest clays may be made to produce 
good crops. It is, in fact, a positive 
discredit to the farmer to be without 
strawberries. Probably the _ best 
method of setting the plants for the 
ordinary home garden is in rows 
3 feet apart with plants about 2 
feet in the rows. They can then be 
trained into narrow beds 6 or 8 
inches wide and cultivated with ease. 
Plants set out this fall should not be 
expected or allowed to bear next 
spring and should be kept clean all 
summer, the runners being cut off, 
except the few that are needed to 
make the rows of the width men- 
tioned. Then next wintér a mulch 
of straw and leaves or some coarse 
material can be put between the 
rows and a big crop of berries ex- 
pected in the spring. 

By burning over the patch after 
the crop is gathered, plowing out the 
old beds and allowing new plants to 
come up between the old rows, a sec- 
ond crop can be obtained with very 
little trouble. After tuat it wiil be 
best to depend upon a new patch, al- 
though sometimes a_ strawberry 
patch is kept going for three or four 
years. Hill culture, where all the 
runners are kept cut off, is some- 
times resorted to where especially 
fine berries are wanted, but for the 
busy farmer, the method outlined 
will probably be found as satisfac- 
tory as any. There are so many va- 
rieties of strawberries that it is im- 
Possible to give advice of any value 
on this point without being familiar 
with the local conditions. The best 
Plan is to consult someone in the 
Reighborhood who has made a suc- 





cess growing berries. If this is not 
practicable, one should write to his 
State experiment station for advice 
and information. 


Currants, Gooseberries and Rasp- 
berries. 


The currant and gooseberry can 
be successfully grown in the more 
elevated portions of our territory, 
but are not likely to succeed out of 
the hill country. They both require 
a deep, rich, rather moist soil, and 
prefer a slightly shaded location or 
one facing the north. They should 
be set out.about 5 feet apart each 
way, and kept cultivated during the 
growing season. 

Raspberries, both the red varieties 
and the black caps, may be grown 
practically all over the South, though 
in the warmer sections the black 
varieties are not likely to de their 
best. Cut the canes back to 6 or 8 
inches; set out 3 feet apart in rows 
4 feet wide. A good soil is needed for 
these berries, especially for the black- 
cap varieties. A system of clean cul- 
tivation is needed for the best re- 
sults, and it is necessary, if the finest 
berries are desired, to cut back the 
canes and with the red varieties to 
keep down most of the young plants 
which will come up. Where vines 
are already set out, all canes of last 
year’s growth should be removed in 
the fall and burned. 

Dewberries should be set out about 
3 feet apart each way and trained 
on stakes or wires. The wild black- 
berry is so common over the South 
that it is yet generally depended on, 
but in many instances it will be a 
profitable investment for the farmer 
to plant a patch of blackberries or 
dewberries where he can cultivate 
them and have them close at hand 
instead of depending upon the uncer- 
tainty of gathering them from the 
fields. 


Grapes Easily Grown. 


Grape vines of the Labrusca type 
(as distinguished from the Rotundi- 
folia, or Scuppernong, varieties) 
should be set out in the fall 8 feet 
apart each way. Cut the young vines 
back until only two buds are left 
above the ground. Set just a little 
deeper than they grew in the nur- 
sery, packing the soil very firmly 
about the roots, which should have 
been trimmed back to a length of six 


or eight inches. Plant a_ stout 
stake by each plant and train 
the young vine upon it. Cow- 


peas or vegetable crops may be plant- 
ed between the rows for the first 
two years. What grapes require first 
of all is a well-drained soil, and it is 
useless to expect them to thrive 
where there is an excess of moisture. 

Most or all of these fruits should 
be found on every farm, and from 
the time the strawberries come in 
April or May until the grapes are 
gone in the late fall or early winter 
they will furnish a constant supply 
of delicious fruit. Plants of all of 
them can be obtained very cheaply 
from the nurseries, or often from 
other growers or farmers in one’s 
own neighborhood, and no work on 
the farm. will return a larger profit 
or greater satisfaction for the time 
devoted to it. For advice as to va- 
rieties of any of these fruits we ad- 
vise our readers to write to their ex- 
periment stations, as in almost every 





17 
State tests have been made as to the 4) 
n 
kinds best adapted to the different BIG G > ea 


sections. 





What Forest Fires Mean to the 
Farmers, 


Throughout the country the farm- 
er is apt to look upon the fire that 


goes through his woodlot as a natural | 
dispensation, yet fire puts a premium | 


on the price of every stick of wood 
that he uses, whether he buys it from 
afar or supplies it from his own wood 
lot. Reproduction and repeated for- 
est fires cannot exist together, and 


the prevention of new growth by fire 


has been the most potent factor in 
trebling lumber prices in the past 
quarter of a century and bringing 
about the timber famine which must 
come to pass within the next twenty- 
five years.—Bristow Adams. 





We guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry. 











WHERE TO SHIP. 

















We recommend the advertisers in this de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck. 
Poultry, Eegs etc., may beconsign«d without 
ta’ ing the risk of not receiving a square deal. 
All of them have good financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission men 
cannot, of course, control market changes, 
8» our guarantee as to them is that 
they are upright. will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing tosell, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
day before—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 








BALTIMORE 





Cc. P. TATEM. W. 8. GAVAN. 
Cc. P. TATEM &CoO., 
Frults and Produce, 
121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp. 








PHILADELPHIA 





WM. WEINERT & Co., 
Fancy frults and vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 


QUAKER CITY MILLS 


Send name, today. for Big Free Book and new Cuf 

Prices direct fom. our factory—for a latest-im- 

[pte Quaker City Mill Feed Grinder that will just 
t your needs, Our liberal 


Free Trial— 














No Money Down— 9 
Freight Paid °IR 


40 years the standard. Choose 
from il sizes, Hand to 20-H.P, 
From cob meal to table meal. 
Ask for Free Feed Mill Book. 
Western shipments from Chicago, 


A. J. STRAUB CO 
38th and Filbert Ag Pale ictphia, Pa. 









FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But Red rcgpard must be og og etl puat. M4 
grown in on 0 8 
Pecan belt by a a specialist with a successful reco 
Pecans have a fine future—nuts popular, 4 


rices: the timber i 
ust the 3.me to start rt a gros ‘0 _ so oppanee 
t Write for free i rated Pooklet on Southern 
fruit-bearing a We guarantee a ‘square 
deal "—replace any tree that isn’t t right. 


JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Box A-28 Monticello. “lorida 




















“SCALECIDE” 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 

soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 

tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 

Lime Sulphur, Not an experiment. One gallon 
y 














WASHINGTON, 





ERNEST M MERRICK, 
937-989 B St., N. W. 
Frult and Produce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 





J. wy. a *. J. KLE:N, 
927 B St., Northwest, 
Commissio~ Merchants, 
Southern and Northern Produce Consignments Solicited. 


mawes 16 to 20 gallons bd fn simy wire hemes § water. 
Send for Booxlet, “0: Insurance. 


B. G. PRATT CO., 30 CHURCH ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 








300 Barrels Early Big-Stem Jersey 
Seed Sweet Potatoes . . For Sale 

Delivery Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. Earlv planting 
of this variety yielded ninety (90) bbls. per 
acre July i2h. The above seed grown from 


the vine hence has better or pe qualities, 
Price f. o. b. Oriental, N. C., $2.50 per bol. 


2k SEs J. MOURE & SON, Oriental, N. 0. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free gue will assist 


you. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES, srrcut tow Paces 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Pe ho writing advertisers, piease mention 
r) 

















County, North Carolina, 


adder and Greensb)dro, aad last 32430 


$2, 103.96. 


cost tn s1la le fruit the thicd seasun. 
wilt b>» realized from the o later. 


WHY 


For prices, write 


J. VAN LINDLEY 
NURSERY CO., 
Pomona, N. C. 


have tho same results. 





erei and shiyvped 1,063 3-p« crirciers of fine 
peich23, which orought nec $1 97 per crate, or 


4 [Times Tasirc Cost Returned in 3 Years: 


The grower paid 10c. each for these little trees, and 
you can readily see that they brougat tour times their 
Now taey are juss 
comiug iuto their prime, and there is no telling what 


do you not getafew thousand? You can 


Yellow Swan Peach 
Trees Produce Results 


In the spring of 1907 an orchardist in Moore 
planted 5,u0) Jane 
Buds »f Yellow 3waa, waich ripeas with Alex- 
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GETTING READY FOR WINTER DAYS. 


This is the Time to Prepare the Wood for Next Winter—and for Next 
Summer, Too. 








HOW A WOMAN MADE PRIZE- 


WINNING CORN. 


“Cowpeas and German Clover, Pa- 
tience and Peresverance” in Five 
Years’ Time Built Up Barren Land 
to Unusual Productiveness. 


Miss J. E. Wheelwright, of Ches- 
terfield Co., Va., who was one of the 
prize winners in the recent Virginia 
corn show writes so interestingly of 
the matter in a recent business let- 
ter to The Progressive Farmer that 
we cannot refrain from publishing 
what she says. 

“TJ was so surprised and delighted 
to receive a premium on my corn,” 
she tells us. ‘‘I am only learning to 
farm and for a woman whovhas only 
had a farm six years it was most 
gratifying. The land on which this 
corn was grown six years ago would 
not bring cowpeas without heavy fer- 
tilizing with a complete fertilizer. 
Cowpeas and German clover, patience 
and perseverance, however, in five 
years brought a poor sandy hill to 
produce corn that took a premium, 
and this was just taken from the 
field as it came, so far as growing it 
was concerned, though, of course, I 
selected the best ears I could find, 
and the crop, the old farmers tell me, 
will ‘shuck out’ from 50 to 60 bush- 
els per acre. 

“This sandy Southern land will 
respond to all the good treatment 
that is given to it. I love to farm. 
My corn has been an. object-lesson 
in the community and I have had the 
delight of developing an unused re- 
source.”’ 





EXCHANGING COTTONSEED FOR 
MEAL. 


One Ton of Meal Equal to Two Tons 
of Seed for Fertilizer or One and 
One-half Tons for Feeding. 


Please tell me how much meal 
meal I should get in exchange 
for a ton of cottonseed. Also 
how much hulls, and oil will a 
ton of seed produce. T. i. 


Editorial Answer: Approximately 
one pound of cottonseed meal is 
worth as much—contains as much 
plant food—for fertilizer as two 
pounds of cottonseed. 

For feed one pound of meal is 
worth one and one-half pounds of 
seed, and furthermore, a larger quan- 


At least, a full ration of seed can not 
be fed and the comparative value 
above obtained from them. 

It, therefore, follows that if seed 
are to be exchanged for meal, to 
use as fertilizer, the farmer should 
receive for one ton of seed enough 
over 1,000 pounds of meal to pay 
for hauling the seed to the mill and 
the meal back to the farm. 

Some may be willing to make the 
trade for less meal than 1,000 
pounds plus enough to pay for the 
handling both ways, because they 
prefer to use cottonseed meal as fer- 
tilizer; but others knowing that the 
seed have a certain definite value 
will want from 1,400 to 1,600 pounds 
of meal for a ton of seed. 

If the meal or seed is to be fed, 
for all the seed required to give each 
animal 4 or 5 pounds a day, we 
would demand 1,300 pounds of meal 
for a ton of seed and enough addi- 
tional to pay for the handling both 
ways. For the balance of the seed 
we would obtain the best trade pos- 
sible, as 4 or 5 pounds a day is as 
much seed as should be fed to any 
cow. 

A ton of seed will vary in the yield 
of oil, meal and hulls, according to 
the quality of the seed and methods 
of handling. Probably the following 
figures will be not far from an aver- 


age from one ton of seed: 275 
pounds to 300 pounds of oil; 800 
pounds to 850 pounds of meal; 750 


pounds to 800 pounds of hulls. 





Killing Bermuda Grass. 


A correspondent at Enid, Miss., 
wishes to know the best method of 
killing Bermuda grass. To entirely 
eradicate this grass is a very difficult 
matter, but under favorable condi- 
tions it may be kept im check so as 
to offer no serious obstacle to the 
growing crops. 

The underground stems or root- 
stalks of this grass, when the land 
is pastured and not broken for a few 
years, are almost entirely close to 
the top of the ground. To kill the 
grass, therefore, the plowing should 
be done shallow, just deep enough to 
go below the mass of root-stalks. 
Deep plowing will turn some of these 
roots under so far that neither frost 
nor dry weather will kill them and 





No such price as Galloway now mates for 
his Famous Manure Spreaders was ever made 





tity of meal than of seed can be fed. 





before in the history of manure spreading 
manufacturers. See pages 14 and 15. 


‘this fall and left rough for the action 


they can not be harrowed out and 
killed by exposure. 
If the land is plowed shallow late 


of the winter frost, and then next 
spring thoroughly harrowed and sow- 
ed to some crop that will completely 
shade the ground, and when this is 
off, cultivated again shallow during 





Galloway’s spreaders direct to yru, now 
shipped most promptly. 30,000 capacity at a 





saving of $150,100 to the farmers th'sy a. See 
big clincher proposition on pages 14 and 15. 


_aeee 


dry weather of late summer or fall, 
the Bermuda grass may be gotten 
under control. 

Some prefer to plow shallow dur- 
ing dry weather and harrow thor- 
oughly and then sow rye in the fa] 
and follow this with peas or some 
other crop in the spring to shade the 
ground. 








Galloway will protect his eleven spreader 
patents to th full extent of the law for dam- 
aves on infringers. Sce pages 14 ard 16, 




















for him. 
keep abreast of the times. 


mailed free on application. 


Lea Appliances ... eee ++ $0.50 
Fences, Gates and Brid ges a Se ee 50 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors, a 2.00 











ivia: 

Agriculture Through the Laboratory ond 
School Garden, Jackson and Daugh- 
CTEY cccccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccesece «. net 

Cereals in America, Thos, % Hunt 

Farm Grasses of the U S J. Spillman. 1.00 

os | anal How to ae i eH, beng oe 

See ee eeeesreseresereeeeseseereesere e' 
Rural a Zchool Ae eatere C. on Davis.... 1.00 
The Book of Al F. D. UID... ..6-+ 2.00 


AMata, FF. D. COB ccccccecesccccscsccevces 
Asparagus, F. M. Hexamer .............+.+ 
oe and How to Grow Them, Thomas 


Book of Alfalfa, 
Book of Wheat, P." 
Bean Culture, G. 
Celery Culture, W. R. 
Cabbage, a 
tables, Alle “ 
Manual of Corn Sudgine, D Shomel.... .50 
American Sugar - we tierbert Myrick.. 2.50 
Mushrooms, and _ = Them, 
WEE BOIOOIGT << jccsccsce<ssc + 1.00 


#3 








ond Allied Vege- 5 


sence eeee recess ceeeeseees 


seeceees 


Gardening for Pleasure, Peter a. ee ~— 

—— —— ous to Vegetables, 1.50 

Market “Gardening” aid’ Baraa'" Notes,” ‘* ; 
Landreth eseeees 1.00 


See earevcoseseesesescess 


The Chrysanthemum, A. Flerrinaton.. oneae. ee 
Parsons on the Rose, 8S. B. Parsons........ 00 
ae and Tuberous Rooted | merng Co. L. 150 
Home Floriculture, ben ii. Rexford........ 1.00 


Field PP aay on Apple Oulture, 1. 
MANGE. oie casce pest aeeuenietedsseuesiers 
Cider Makers’ Handbook, J. a. Trowbridge. 100 
Cranberry Culture, J. J. 00 


American Fruit Culturist, J. F. ‘Thomas | 
ne 

np Fruits and Their Culture, H. H. 
net 2.50 





4 ngh A 
Choriton’s i Growers’ Guide," William 

COMTLORD:.  winccencasseseehetevescsanconeadess= 15 
Fhe and Plum Culture, F. A. Waugh.... 1.50 


he Fruit Garden, P. Barry cesccssesseceeees 


Forest Planting, H. Nicholas Jarchow...... 1.50 

ay ag ol Gardening for Americans, Elias 

Hedges, ‘Windieais Shelters "and "Live 
Fen E. P. Powell eee 50 


eevee eeeccccee 


Dairyman’s Manual, H. Stewart..... 
Yarmer’s Crelopedia « Live Stock, Wilcox 
and Sm 4.50 


PPITTTIT TT 


Practical Dairy Bacteriology, H. W. Conn.. 1. 
Profitable Dairying, C. L. Peck.... 

Diseases of Swine, Dr R. A. Craig... 
Feeding Farm Animals, Thos. Shaw 
Swine Husbandry, F. D. Coburn. 
The Saddle H ° 
Study of Breeds, Thomas Shaw . 











New Egg Farm, H. H. Stodtard pebagasaseos $1.00 
TPurkeys and Bow to Grow Them. He 

Making “Poultry Pai Edwin 
acq.os for Piodt, Rise & Cox 
Fuatrs Focdiug ard Fattertng 











TO THE MAN WITH THE READING HABIT 


If doing a thing better than the other fellow does it, is worth while—then 
it is worth your while to read high-class books, particularly those which will 
benefit you in your chosen field. 

The successful farmer who really makes progress and gets ahead is the one 
who reads, studies and thinks for himself, and does not wait for others to do it 


It is most essential that you form the habit of reading if you desire to 


Herewith we present a partial list of the newest and best books treating on 
every phase of rural life. All of these have been written by the most eminent 
authorities on their respective subjects, in plain language, and are quite easily 
understood; in many cases they have been especial'y prepgred for self-instruction, 

For descriptions we would refer you to our 36-psge catalog which will be 


General Farm tooks 


‘ven Acres Enough, I. F: Roberts..... dcsewee 1.00 

Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchamd, Henry Stewart ...0.ccsecccsccoses -00 

Fumigating Methods, Willis G. Johnson.... 1.00 


ae = Fiber Crops in America, Thos. 


Soiltae ies and the 
Fungi and Fungicides, Clarence M. Ww eed.. 100 
How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson 1.50 





cei ae Books 









Spraying Crops, C. M. Weed .. +50 
Talks on Manures, Joseph Harris 1.50 
Irrigation Farming, I.. M. Wilco 2.00 
Land Draining, M. Miles........cc.cceces 1.00 
Bookkeeping for Farmers, T. C. Atkeson 25 
Pedder’s Land Measures for Farmers......0. .50 
The New Onion Culture, T. Greiner ...... = an 
The Peanut Plant, B. 4 ae jeccee 50 
Ginseng, Maurice G. Kains...... 50 


The Book of Corn, Herbert Myr 
The Hop, Herbert Myrick.......... 
Flax Culture 
Hemp, 8. S. Boyce........ 

weet’ Potato Culture, James Fitz.. 
The Potato, Samuel Fraser. 
ROC. HINTING. cou nccccestcccscuaveperveuveus 
Tobacco Leaf, Killebrew and ppm 
Tomato Culture. W. W. Tracy.. 
Broom-Corn and Brooms......sssece-.-0e 

The New Rhubarb Culture, J. EB. Morse... '50 


RRSEess 


Vegetable Gardening 


Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson...... 
oma for Young and Old, Joseph 

My .pslensdschdsedtacdssccssecistceastesss 
Southern Gardeners’ Practical Manual, oA 
ewman 


1.00 





Floricultural Books 


Greenhouse Construction, L. R. Taft........ 1.50 
Greenhouse Management, L. R. Taft... pH 

Propagation of Plants, A. S. Fuller........ 1.50 
Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson.... 1.50 





For the Fruit Grower 


Peach Culture, J. Alex Fulton.....cccscsecce 1.00 





Grape Culturist, A. S. Fuller ..... coccccccce Leo 
Dwarf Fruit Trees, F. A. Waugh... « 50 
Nut Culturist, A DUNES ccsecens - 1.50 


Ss. 
Quince Culture, W. W. 





Ornamental Gardening and Forestry Books 


. Meech ... - 100 
Strawberry Culturist. A. S. Fuller oe 
Insects and Insecticides, C. M. Wee - 1.50 
Pear Culture for Profit, P. T. Quinn - 1.00 
Successful Fruit Culture, S. T. nena. - 1.00 
Small Fruit Culturist, A. S. Fuller.......... 1.00 
Systematic Pomology, Waugh.. - 1.00 
Propagation of Plants, A. 8, Fuller.......s.- 1.50 
American Grape Growing eee Wine *Mak- 
ing, George Husmann ....cccccccsecesevee LOO 
Landscape Gardening, F. A. Waugh........ -50 
Beautifying Country Homes, Weid en- 
MADR cccccecscccccscccscccccesce eoccccccceccel0.00 


Practical Forestry, A. S. Fuller ..scccccccses 1.50 


Horse, Cattle, Sheep arti Swine Books 


Key to — Stock _ Feeding, Her. 


b 
Clean Mie, 8. Belcher... .ccccccoces 
Testing Milk, Modern Methods of, i oi 











ye re eee peeocas. ae 
First Lessons in Dairying, H. E. Van 
MIANURNM Sex cer-cnchevaseasesccaseessnees et .50 
Animal Breeding Thomas Shaw ...e...--+- - 1.50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers enry 
Wm. Herbert 1.50 
Home Pork Making, A. W. Fulton 2 50 
American Merino, Stephen Powers - 1.50 
Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stewart.ccccccces 1.00 


Poultry and Bee Books 


Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske..ceccsessee 50 

Pon'try Appliances and Handicraft, B. 
Fiske  .cccccccccccesscocccapevcsceccoscocooocs 

New Bee Keeping, Quimby’s, Ls ‘Oo “Root. 1.00 
Profits in Poultry rrr ees | seatasteanean 29 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 








With Our Advertisers. 


GREAT OFFER ON MANURE 
SPREADERS. 


Wm. Galloway, 679 Galloway Sta- 
tion, Waterloo, Iowa, Makes a Re- 
markable Offer—Send for Catalog. 


Remember that he prepays the 
freight and now gives 90 days free 
trial instead of 30 days free trial, 
and in order that you may prove the 
satisfaction giving qualities of his 
machines in every way and the 
money they will make for you, he 
guarantees that if you do not find 
his spreaders a paying investment at 
the end of 360 days, he will return 
the price to you and pay you 6 per 
cent interest and take his spreader 
back. 

He also makes a new and unprece- 
dented offer of a Standard Galloway 
Wagon Box Manure Spreader at 
$42.30 F. O. B., Waterloo, Iowa. This 
spreader does not include the force 
feed or mud hooks, or the prepaying 
of the freight. On his regular wagon 
box spreader, including force feed 
and all of the eleven distinct, sepa- 
rate, practical patents, besides pre- 
paying the freight on his liberal sell- 
ing plan, the price is now $54.50 as 
compared with $59.50 heretofore. 
This is a saving of $5.00 each on 
his 30,000 a year present capacity. 

Every reader of this paper is in- 
vited to write to Wm. Galloway per- 
sonally for his big New Galloway 
Spreader Catalog which is more fully 
illustrated in colors than ever before 
and explains everything, including 
the prices of his special proposition. 

Get out your lead pencil and one 
of that quarter’s worth of postals and 
write him. 

Be sure to say you are a reader of 
The Progressive Farmer, and address 
Wm. Galloway, President Wm. Gal- 
loway Co., 679. Galloway Station 
Waterloo, Iowa. i 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 











Good middling 
Strict Middling-_-...-..-.. alent aetna ianiiiree 
Miadling 
Off Grades 


CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Oct. 23, 1909. 
D, S.C. R. Sides, packed--....... : 13 
D. S. Bellies, packed : 
D, S Bate .... -..-<- 
Butter—Creamem 
Hams — Choice, 















a Redenwhene oammas Md 
Lard—Pure—Tierees.------------- 1434 
Pear! meal $1.85 
Meal, common 1. 
Hay—Timothy 1,00 to 1.10 
Graln—Corn, white 94 

Corn, mix 92 
Oats—Clipped white. 55 
BNE fotalne onda eubecacabniodecees 52 
Peed—Cracked cern .per bushel .. 85 
Corn chop. per 100 pounds ...... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds -... 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds - 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. - 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 gounds -... . 50 
Cotton Ties—Pieced .............- 70 
bun oe Agabedenmen ee 70 
| LOC ene eee 85 
Bagging—3 pounds ..........-....- 6% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent - $6.25 to 6.75 
Patent....... ae - 6% to 6.F0 
Straight -.... - 5.75 to 6.00 
CRIES Sansenccos cucccaacnsesasees 5.2 to 550 


PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 


Petersburg Va.. Oct. £3, 1999. 
Svantah. Hor DUSMEL ccsaqcooccaseseceesees-: $1.15 
Virginia. 





Machine picked, per pound, ..--..-- 2% to 2% 
Sheliing stock, per pound............ 2 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips. Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 23, 1909. 
We have had only small sales this 
week, and as there was nothing espe- 
cially attraetive offered, there was 
not much competition amongst the 
buyers. We do not expect to see re- | 












ceipts very much larger until week 
after next, and even then it will de- 
pend greatly upon the’ seasons 
whether much tobacco market will 
be brought to market. We have 
been having generally fair weather 
and several frosts during this week. 

Business in old tobaccos is very 
qiet, although some business in re- 
quiet, although some business in re- 
going on. , 





























Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
RM idivededcsciui 12 @14 | 7 : 
ee 14 @%6 9 @ii 
enadinbes sécce wos 26 @50 uh 15 
Cutters Smokers 
Common ... 5 6 
Medium .... 6 9 
Oo ee 13 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fire | 
COMMGG .ccecs cc teen cnc’ 6 e 8 5 7 
MOGINES ccqcccccccatinesse bE 9 7 9 
IOUS sacccicwuecwsccessus 9 @14 9 @12 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Oct. 23, 1909. 

Markets are generally firm and 
tend to higher prices all around. The 
supply of apples of medium quality 
is ample, but really desirable grades 
are not over-abundant. McIntosh 
and Snow are worth $3@5 per bbl. 
Twenty-ounce, $2.50@3.50; Green- 
ings, $2:@3.50; crab apples $3@6 
per bbl. A fair average for apples 
would probably be $3@3.25 per 
bbl. Pears, Bartletts, $3@6 per 
bbl.; Sheldon, $3@4.50; Keifer, 
$1.75@2.75; and common _ stock 
down to $1.50. Quinces, per bbl., 
$2.50@4. Peaches are about over 
and the few arriving drag along at 
about 75c. per basket. Plums, dam- 
son, per 8-Ib. basket, 20@25c. 
Grapes, per case, 40@75c. for Niag- 
aras and Concords. Cranberries, 
$4.75@6.50 per bbl. Citron, per bbl., 
40@50c. 

Potatoes, in bulk, 180 tbs. §1@2 
for Maine stock; Southern or West- 
ern, per sack, $1.50@1.75. Sweets, 
$1.25@1.75. Beets, per 100 bunch- 
es, $1. Carrots, per bbl. 75c.@ $1.25. 
Cucumbers, per bbl., $1@3. Cab- 
bage, per bbl., 50@75c. Cauliflower, 
$1.75 @2.50 per bbi. Eggplants, 
60c.@$1.25 per bbl. Lettuce, per 
bbl., 60c. for prime. Lima beans, 
per basket, $1.25@1.75. Onions, 
per basket, white, 75c.@$1.25; yel- 
low, per bag, $1.25@1.75. Okra, 
per basket, $1@1.50. Peppers, per 
bbl., 75c.@$1.25. Pumpkins, per 
bbl., 50@60c. Parsnips, $1@1.25. 
String beans, Va., per basket, 40@ 
90c. Spinach, per bbl., 40@60c. 
Squash, per bbl., Hubbard, 75 @90c. 
Turnips, per bbl., white, 50c.@ $1. 

Factory butter, firsts, 24% @25c.; 


creamery, 311% @32c. 
Eggs, 26%@é83lec. for Western 


stock; firm and higher. 





Better Roads and Better Schools Are 
Our Hobbies Already. 


Editor Poe:: Please send me 
your paper. I first became acquaint- 
ed with you in your address before 
the Southern Commercial Congress 
in Washington in December, 1908. 
In that address it struck me that you 
sounded the key-note. 

Just at present our county (Spar- 
tanburg) is agitating a good roads 
propaganda. We are to vote on a 
bond issue in the near future. If 
you will just declare an interest in 
better roads and rural schools your 
paper will leave nothing to be de- 
sired. Perhaps you have already 
gone on record touching these mat- 
ters, W. B. PATTON. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





Gallaway now offers a Famous Gallow' y 
Spreader for £42.30 that beats them ail. See 
pagts 14 and 15, 


THE HAYWOOD COUNTY FAIR. 





A Display Showing the Possibilities 
of Western North Carolina as a 
Fruit-Growing and Stock-Raising 
Section. 


Messrs. Editors: The Haywood 
County Fair, held at Waynesville, N. 
C., showed more than ever that the 
western part of North Carolina is a 
country especially rich in opportuni- 
ty. 

Apples shown individually, in 
plates of six, and in barrel lots, were 
magnificent. Four Wolf River apples 
shown by W. S. Smathers, of Clyde, 
were so large that they occupied a 
plate each, and were so wonderfully 
attractive that they were sold for 
twenty-five cents each to be taken to 
Florida, there to reveal the wonder- 
ful possibilities of western North 
Carolina. Two large displays of 
farm products belonging to B. P. 
Howell, of Clyde, and D. R. Noland, 
of Waynesville, represented more 
than 350 varieties of products 
grown on a single mountain farm. 

A number of very desirable horses 
were shown. This exhibit consisted 
principally of saddlers, single drivers, 
double drivers and carriage “pairs. 
The draft breeds were not much in 
evidence, but their place was admir- 
ably filled by a number of first rate 
mules of varying ages. 

Some very excellent Shorthorn 
and Aberdeen Angus cattle were 
shown. One herd of Herefords, be- 
longing to J. M. L. McCracken, of 
Haywood County, was especially com- 
mendable because of the quality of 
the bull at the head of the herd. 

The swine classes were filled by 
specimens from the following breeds: 
Berkshires, Poland Chinas, Essex, 
Duroc Jersey and Tamworth. The 
first three breeds named were especi- 
ally commendable. Mr. Wm. J. 
Cocke, of Asheville, showed two 
boars, Master Tips and Lord Premier 
of the Blue Ridge. Master Tips is a 
very excellent specimen of the Berk- 
shire breed. Most of the swine ex- 
hibited, while not in first-class show 
condition, if fed and cared for as the 
specimens at our larger shows and 
fairs, would have made first-class 
competition at these larger exhibi- 
tions. North Carolina should grow 
more hogs, and it is a comparatively 
easy matter to do so if the farmers 
will turn part of their energies in 
that direction. 

The classes for sheep were filled 
with Shropshires, Southdowns, Hamp- 
shires, and Merinos, both Delaines 
and Rambouillets. Several good-sized 
flocks were shown, and the opinion 
was prevalent among these breeders 
that with intelligent care by chang- 
ing pastures, the stomach worm 
could be avoided for the most part. 
The losses from the cur dog can be 
reduced to a minimum by properly 
managing the pastures and corrals. 
Considering the fact that a consid- 
erable part of the mountainous coun- 
try is too steep for cattle grazing, it 
seems that sheep should be made use 
of to a greater extent. The high and 
dry mountain sides, although very 
steep and rough in character, are 
ideal for sheep grazing. Much of the 
otherwise waste land in the western 
part of the State can be thus utilized. 

At the close of the fair the writer 
visited one of the representative 
farms near Waynesville. This was a 
large stock farm owned by W. D. 
McCracken of Clyde. On the extreme 
top of the mountain were found 120 
head of prime steers, which had graz- 
ed all during the summer months, 
and taken on from 200 to 300 pounds 
weight each while the owner was at- 
tending to the farm duties down in 
the valley. Within the next two 





weeks these steers will be sold at a 


after which their 


j handsome profit, 


place will be filled by smaller an& 
younger animals to repeat the pro- 
cess. The western part of the State 
is truly a stock growing section an@ 
with intelligent care and manage- 
ment of herd or flock many men cam 

reap good profits and live happily. 

R. S. CURTIA 

N. C. Experiment Station. 





& Don't iay down this paper until you set out 
your pencil and write a postal forthe $ cash 
making covpon in Galloway's clincher propeo- 
sition on pages 14 and 15. 


“Glimpses of Thrift-Land,”” 


A Fascinating Story, and a Handsome 
Monogram Pin or Lapel Butten— Fee 


A new book that has just come out, 
called “Glimpses of Thrift-land,” is 
attracting wide attention. It is a fittle 
souvenir gotten up by the Entrerna- 
tional Harvester Company of Amer— 
ica, which they are sending out tm 
friends and patrons. We have mever- 
seen anything more novel and originaE 
than this charming story, told im 
rhyme and beautifully colored pic~ 
tures. It is a sort of modern fable 
which introduces a fairy-like being 
who calls himself “Prospy” the Herald 
of “Prosperity.” 

“Prospy” is a Son of the Soil, 2 
wonderfully constituted little individ 
ual, born of Sunshine, Rain and Fertile 
Soil.. He appears before Farmer 
Brown with a body of yellow corn, 
a head-dress of red clover, bedecked 
with oats and alfalfa, carrying a long 
spear of wheat in one hand and a 
golden shield in the other. Strapped 
to his back is a supply of timothy 
arrows. 

Farmer Brown pauses amidst the 
summer heat of hay-making and hears 
“Prospy’s” strange story of the “Land 
of Thrift.’ Farmer Brown first scoffs 
at the fairy tale, but later becomes 
interested and finally allows his guest 
to show him the well-marked road to 
“Thrift-Land.” 

The story itself, the multi-colored 
pictures of “Thrift-Land” and of 
“Prospy” are all exceptionally enter- 
taining. 

It is quite impossible to do justice 
to the Booklet here, but any of our 
readers may easily secure a copy of 
it and we can assure you that it is well 
— having as a keepsake. It is 
ree. 

A nice little Monogram Tie Pin or 
Lapel Button accompanies ‘‘Glimpses 
of Thrift-Land” if you send the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Amer- 
ica the name of anybody wham yor 
think might buy a Cream Separator, 
Manure Spreader, Gasoline Engine, 
Wagon, Feed Grinder, Hay Press, 
Auto Buggy or Disk Harrow. The Tie 
Pin is made up in bronze, silver or gold 
finish—the Button is in gold finish only. 
State which you prefer. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Prosperity,’’ care of Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Amer- 
ica, Room 168, Harvester Building, Chi- 
cago, I))‘nois. 


Exceedingly Low Rates to 
Raleigh via SEABOARD 
AIR LINE account 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, U.S. A., 


November 3 9, (909 


Account the above occasion the Seaboareé 
Air Line announces exceecingly low rates 
from alil.oints on its line to Ralrieh, tickets 
to be sold Oct. 31st, Nov. g -3d. Final eturn 
limit tickets good leaviug Raleigh up until 
but not later than midnizbt.of Nov. 12:h, 

For rates. s. hedules and further informa- 
tion, apply to your nearest ticket office Sea- 
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board or address the undersigned. 
Cc. H GATTIS, 
Dist. Passenger Agert. Raleigh, N. GC. 
HAY PRES Best farm press made, 
thousands in use. Over 
400 sold in 3 months. For 10 years 
we've madeithem. Shipped on dcaya” 
trial Girect f-o™ fsctory. Wr te for booklet. 
WATKI*S HAY PRESS (©. Atlenta, Ga. 





Here’s an easy way to make $5 cash qvick— 
jus‘ re a Gallow: y's special pro. osai Ou Pages 
i4and 15 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. (Thursday, October 28, 1909. 








WHAT YOU NEED 


Do you buy fertilizer under a brand nam: like a patent medicine, 


or do you buy what your land needs ? 
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There are no magic qualities possessed by certain brands. It is m:rely 
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a question of buying so many pounds of plant food. 


By using Home Mixed Fertilizers you can suit the proportion of 
quick acting and gradually available phosphoric acid and ammonia 


to your soil and to your crop, and you 


KNOW WHAT YOU BUY 


The best farmers, those who make the best crops for the least money, and 
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make their land more productive each season, all find 


HOME MIXING PAYS. 


Our Formula Book Sent Free on Request: Write 
a Postal For it To-day. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS: 


Thomas Phosphate Nitrate of Potash High Grade Dried Blood 
Total Phos. Acid 16-20 per cent. Ammonia 15 percent. Potash 44 percent. Ammonia 16 per cent. 
Lime 35-50 per cent. ; 

High Grade Tankage 


Muriate of Potash Imported Fish Guano Ammonia 10 per cent. 
Potash 49 per cent. Ammonia 10 per cent. Bone Phos. of Lime 15 per cent. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime 15 per cent. 
Sulphate of Potash Maltassa G wano 
h a ° os. Acid 5.50 per cent. 
“— oe Nitrate of Soda Ammonia 6 40 per cent. 


Kainit (Potash 12 per cent.) Ammonia_18 per cent. Potash 3.80 per cent. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 











